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On cross-road, took one path of many paths: 
It leads to the red thing, we all see now, 

But nobody saw at first: one primrose-patch 
In bank, one singing-bird in bush, the less, 
Had warned me from such wayfare: let me 

prove! 

Put me back to the cross-road, start afresh! 
Advise me when I take the first false step! 


Rogsert BROWNING 
The Ring and the Book 














A blunder! At the worst, I stood in doubt 
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The Child, the Parent, and the Agency 
Ruth Gartland 


HROUGHOUT the years we case 

workers, whatever our specific fields, 
have been interested in the needs of the child 
and of the parent. These needs have changed 
little from the earliest days to this but our 
understanding of them has changed. We 
have only to read a series of papers recently 
published * to become aware of the extent 
and degree of this change in our understand- 
ing. Each of us can trace this for himself 
by comparing his present vision of the needs 
of others and of himself with the vision he 
possessed during his first day as a case 
worker. If we recall any particular child or 
parent whom we have tried to help in the 
past, we may find ourselves today in accord 
with Christopher Morley who, in Human 
Being,” writes, “I look back with a miser- 
able sense of frustration when I realize that 
I once sat at table with Richard Roe himself 
and guessed so little. If I had known then 
a fraction of what I do now, how I should 
have longed to tell him that I also under- 
stood. But to know what we need to know 
at the moment when we need to know it is 
few men’s privilege.” 

Personally and professionally we may find 
ourselves at a different milestone along the 
road of understanding than those about us 
but we can be encouraged that it is our direc- 
tion and movement that are important rather 
than any static goal of knowledge. The rela- 
tive truth of today may become the relative 
error of tomorrow. Perhaps the danger to 
ourselves and to our clients lies not so much 
in our temporary error as in refusal to accept 
new truths. For refusal to learn or to change 


* Differential Approach in Case Work Treatment. 
Family Welfare Association of America, 1936, 
50 cents. 

* Doubleday, Doran, New York, 1932. 


may cause us to cling to methods of helping 
based upon the truth of yesterday but failing 
to utilize the additional understanding of 
today. Mr. Melvin ® tells us that “A pro- 
gressive movement, if it means anything 
worth while, is truly scientific in the sense 
of being willing to face truth long known or 
newly discovered and to act upon it.” 

For the sake of our own perspective, we 
might be presumptuous enough to try to 
sketch briefly here some of the truths long 
known and some newly discovered in our 
profession of case work. From the earliest 
days to the present we have recognized the 
needs of the child and of the parent which 
were centered in external realities—the need 
for food, adequate housing, sufficient cloth- 
ing, health, work, parental care. In the 
period of pioneering in social case work, 
helping was seen as giving economic assist- 
ance and kindly advice. We were handi- 
capped then by the limited knowledge of that 
period—not only in our own field but in 
related fields—medicine, public health, pub- 
lic welfare. We saw only the partial needs 
of the individual and the partial reasons for 
his trouble. The need to be self-supporting 
was the focus and anything that prevented 
this was seen as trouble. 

We were destined to move on, however, 
taking with us an appreciation of the impor- 
tance to each of us of these external material 
needs but adding to this appreciation an 
awareness that “ man does not live by bread 
alone.” We added the need for education, 
for recreation, for religion, to the needs for 
work and sustenance. Gradually our vision 
of man broadened and deepened. Knowledge 
from the fields of psychology and psychiatry 


* Arthur Gordon Melvin: The Technique of Pro- 
gressive Teaching. John Day Co., New York, 1932. 
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came to help us individualize. Gradually 
we came to understand that, as Count Alfred 
Korzybski has said, “ Smith, is not Smith, 
is not Smith,,” and that “ Smith, 1925 is not 
Smith, 1930.” ognition of individual 
differences in heredity, constitution, intellect, 
past experiences, and conscious feelings 
about them all led us to more tolerant atti- 
tudes based upon an understanding of inter- 
nal as well as external vealitieN Conscious 
feelings became as important as facts. But 
even with all this additional knowledge we 
did not yet know the total child or the total 
parent. We studied him, we wrote long 
records which contained careful accounts of 
his past life experiences and his conscious 
feelings about them, of his present social, 
physical, intellectual, and emotional (or be- 
havior) symptoms and their causes. We 
were apt to know a great deal about him and 
yet not know him. In fact the very breadth 
of our knowledge sometimes became a 
boomerang and defeated our purpose. We 
were apt to over-emphasize the importance 
of one part of the client at the expense of 
another. For example, if we were interested 
in his behavior difficulties, we might over- 
concentrate upon these and forget his need 
for health care, or vice versa. After long 
study we interpreted to parents the causes 
of their child’s difficulties-—only to find that 
those parents who were too emotionally in- 
volved in these difficulties could not utilize 
this interpretation, even though they had 
asked for it and had consciously wanted it. 
As one father said, “ I know I ought to love 
her but where shall I get the love?”; and 
one mother, “I know I ought to have pa- 
tience but somehow I cannot help screaming 
at Mary when I am upset about my mother- 
in-law.” 

Just as we were becoming baffled again we 
moved on, assisted by research from the 
field of psychoanalysis, to a still deeper 
understanding of the individual—an appre- 
ciation of his unconscious needs and desires 
and an awareness of how these influence his 
conscious attitudes and behavior. In the 
process of acquiring, assimilating, and try- 
ing to apply this newer knowledge to our 
profession it was inevitable, perhaps, that at 
times we should misunderstand and misuse 
it. A student asked recently, “ Will it not 
be dangerous for us to probe into the uncon- 
scious of our clients?” Obtaining a knowl- 
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edge of the unconscious from the client is not 
our function, nor are we equipped for it. It 
is part of the work of the psychoanalyst who 
has had special preparation, through his own 
analysis and through his work with a train- 
ing analyst, to acquire this knowledge so 
gradually and so skilfully that it becomes a 
part of helpful treatment for the patient. As 
case workers we are not trained to treat un- 
conscious conflicts or to interpret them to 
clients any more than we are trained to per- 
form a major surgical operation. We can, 
however, glean from the literature in the 
psychoanalytic field and from contacts with 
psychoanalysts a deeper understanding of 
emotional difficulties that will enable us to 
be more helpful to those who come to us suf- 
fering from these difficulties but wishing 
other services than analysis from us. For 
example, a knowledge of how unconscious 
conflicts may affect conscious attitudes and 
behavior will heip us understand the whole 
person and see his total needs and total 
trouble instead of his partial needs and 
trouble. We shall develop new tolerances, 
new identifications. We shall be less con- 
fused by the father who asks, “ Where shall 
I get the love?”’, less condemning of the 
mother who, although she knows her child 
needs patience and consciously wants to give 
it to her, cannot do so because of unconscious 
feelings brought from the past and affecting 
her attitudes and behavior in the present. 
We shall see that these parents are asking 
for help for themselves and be more tolerant 
of those who have contradictory feelings 
about keeping and placing their children. 
We shall understand that in the light of their 
unconscious conflict it is natural for them 
to say one thing and do another; or to say 
one thing at one moment, the opposite the 
next. We shall be better able to accept their 
ambivalent feelings toward their children 
and to enable them to express them to us 
without fear of our disapproval. In a recent 
study of 132 mothers who wished help with 
their children, 60 told of having knowledge 
of child rearing but an emotional inability to 
put this knowledge into practice. As one of 
them expressed it, “I am a leader of a 
parent-teacher group. I have read many 
books. I know that my children are prob- 
lems largely because of me and I am de- 
veloping an inferiority complex in regard to 
rearing them. I cannot put into practice 
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what I know. I need help for myself.” We 
shall see the need for a flexible and differen- 
tial approach to each child and each parent, 
based upon his real wants and upon the 
worker's capacity to understand and feel the 
total significance of words and actions. 

This new knowledge of unconscious moti- 
vations can bring us help in understanding 
“a total personality in a total situation ” and 
can lead us to contrast the meaning of this 
phrase today with the meaning it had for us 
in the past. Then it meant an intellectual- 
ized study of the client with little awareness 
of the unconscious feelings involved—an in- 
ventory of his life experiences, his physical, 
intellectual, and conscious emotional (or 
behavior) symptoms—each listed as a sepa- 
rate problem. Now we are becoming more 
cognizant that it is the interplay of these 
conscious and unconscious factors that de- 
scribes the living child or parent at the 
psychological moment when he comes to us 
for help. Like Christopher Morley, we are 
beginning in our first interviews with him 
to try “ to catch a human being in the act of 
being human and set him down without 
chemical preservatives.” Instead of being 
to us a catalog of separated characteristics, 
which our former intellectualized partition of 
him had made him seem, he is now emerging 
in our attitudes toward him, in our talks 
with him, and in our recording of these a 
dynamic, ever-changing, feeling, thinking, 
total human being. Dr. White, in Twentieth 
Century Psychiatry,* reminds us that we are 
merely on the threshold of this kind of 
understanding, as we are handicapped by 
thinking of “ body” and “mind” as sepa- 
rate entities and find it almost impossible to 
think “ organism-as-a-whole ”—but at least 
we are on our way in this attempt to under- 
stand more fully and more deeply. 


WHAT may this bring in the way of 
changes in our methods? Edward, a bright, 
charming, talented boy of eleven who was 
referred to a child placing agency by the 
Juvenile Court, may illustrate them for us. 


His mother had asked for his placement because 
of his temper, lying, stealing, truancy from home 
and school. He is the illegitimate child of this 
mother who is described as “babyish.” Uncon- 
sciously, she had rejected Edward but had felt 
guilty about this and so had compensated for it in 


“W. W. Norton, New York, 1936, p. 36. 
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consciousness by being the overly good mother, by 
over-protecting him until he was known as a 
“sissy.” She left him for long periods with his 
grandmother, of whom he was fond. When he was 
nine years old, his grandmother died, his mother 
married, and he went to live with her and his step- 
father. Neither of them wanted him. He began 
stealing articles of little value which he did not 
need or use. He lied about his stealing, had temper 
outbursts, and finally was truant from school and 
home. His mother said she would have to choose 
between him and her husband and reported Edward 
to the court for placement. 

His behavior improved when he was placed (at 
the age of eleven) with foster parents who liked 
him. He seemed fond of his foster mother, waited 
upon her when she was ill, kissed her good night. 
He imitated his foster father in caring for the 
foster mother and in avocational interests. He 
did excellent work in school. Then, coincident 
with a weekend at his own home, his previous 
symptoms returned. The case worker of the chil- 
dren’s agency had recorded that after his place- 
ment his mother had telephoned frequently, alter- 
nately scolding him for not writing oftener and 
weeping and calling him baby names. In this 
behavior she expressed both her unconscious rejec- 
tion of him and her unconscious guilt for it—as 
well as her unconscious attempt to project this 
rejection upon Edward and thus relieve herself of 
the guilt. The case worker also recorded that the 
foster father had objected to Edward’s kissing the 
foster mother, saying that this was “ babyish,” and 
when Edward tried to imitate him he had per- 
mitted it but had laughingly called him his shadow 
and suggested that he seek boys his own age as 
pals. This did not seem to be motivated by the 
foster father’s non-acceptance of Edward or rivalry 
with him. There was other recorded evidence of 
the foster father’s enjoyment of Edward’s com- 
panionship and of his approval of Edward’s atten- 
tion to the foster mother. It seemed based upon 
his wish to have a son of whom he could be proud— 
a real boy who could act his age and have friends 
in the community. He did not understand what 
seemed to him to be an exaggerated need upon 
Edward’s part for the companionship of foster 
parents. 


How can we best help Edward? The 
worker who tried to help seemed handi- 
capped by her lack of knowledge of uncon- 
scious motivations of behavior. She saw his 
symptoms each as a separate problem and as 
conscious reactions to his environment and 
experiences. She used a method which was 
based upon the truth of the past but which 
failed to utilize the knowledge of the present. 
She began a routinized study of Edward. 
She gathered more facts about his past. She 
arranged a physical examination—even 
though there had been no evidence of any 
physical pathology. She had him given a 
psychometric test—even though his school 
grades had shown he had superior intelli- 
gence. She talked with him about his be- 
havior in a kindly way. She records, “ He 
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could not give any reasons for his behavior 
and insisted that he iked his foster parents 
and his school teacher.” She was baffled. 
Surely he must be aware of something 
that was wrong if he played truant, ran away 
from the foster home, showed temper over 
trifles, and was given to stealing and then 
lying about it. He had a good relationship 
with her and seemed to be free with the 
foster parents—and yet he could not tell 
them anything that bothered him or give any 
reasons for his behavior. She did not realize 
that he could not because he did not know 
the reasons—they existed in his unconscious. 
She used methods of treatment based upon 
the belief that his behavior was something 
he could consciously control and, when these 
were ineffective, she removed him from the 
home of these foster parents, who liked him, 
because she felt that something must be 
wrong with the home or he would have done 
better. The same symptoms appeared in the 
next foster home. Because they were the 
result of his own unconscious inner conflict 
centering about his relationship with his 
mother, they were projected into every en- 
vironment and were only intensified by the 
frequent moving from one home to another. 

What might a worker who was using 
newer knowledge—who was understanding 
more deeply—have done? She might have 
utilized the truth both of the past and the 
present. She would see as important to 
Edward needs we have long recognized— 
food, clothing, shelter, rest, education, play, 
satisfying relationships with others. She 
would ask herself, “Are external pressures 
primary in the causation of this difficulty?” 
If, as with Edward, there could be found 
nothing primarily causative in his material 
situation, in his relationships with foster 
parents, school teacher, playmates, she would 
then seek for an understanding of his uncon- 
scious conflict in order to know how best to 
help. 

From her knowledge of the research in the 
field of psychoanalysis she would be aware of 
the feelings involved in this conflict. The 
child has a need for love in order to exist. 
In the first months of life he feels he is 
the only one; he loves himself—and mother 
as part of himself. Growth forces upon him 
the realization that mother is not himself— 
she is a separate person and she must be 
shared with father and others. This need 


to share may cause him to feel deprived and 
to make of his parents, at times, depriving 
parents. If in reality they do reject him, his 
feeling is intensified ; it exists, however, even 
if they are accepting parents, and arises out 
of the necessity for sharing which growth 
forces upon him. This feeling of depriva- 
tion, of rivalry, brings next a feeling of re- 
sentment. Then he becomes fearful and 
guilty about this resentment toward those 
whom he needs and loves. He unconsciously 
fears they may retaliate, may punish him, 
may go away and leave him; he needs to 
cling all the more, to be all the more depend- 
ent, and he is blocked in his emotional 
growth. If he is the child of parents who 
love each other and who accept his whole 
self—his love and his hate—he can handle 
and balance these feelings more easily and 
find release for them outward in achievement 
and play. His unconscious conflict becomes 
eased also through his identification with 
the parent of the same sex. If he is rejected 
by one or the other parent, or both, or if 
there is marital discord between them, he 
cannot work out an identification as easily 
and his feelings of deprivation, resentment, 
guilt, fear of retaliation, and loss are intensi- 
fied. He may then have to ease these un- 
consciously in a variety of ways. He may 
project some of his resentment, he may try 
to make restitution by being very good, thus 
easing his fear; oi he may ease his guilt by 
self-punishment, being driven on uncon- 
sciously to functional illness, to failure, or 
(as Edward was) to the kind of behavior 
that will bring punishment. 

What understanding of Edward would 
this give? The worker would see his symp- 
toms—his temper, stealing articles he did 
not use or need, lying, truancy—not as sep- 
arate problems to be studied and treated 
separately but as a total symptom picture, 
all expressing his unconscious inner con- 
flict—his resentment and guilt arising out 
of his rivalry with his step-father and the 
necessity of sharing his mother with him. 
This resentment is intensified but not caused 
by the actual rejection of his parents. He 
fears retaliation from his step-father and the 
loss of his mother. His guilt would be eased 
and his need for self-punishment through 
overt behavior lessened if he could be ac- 
cepted by his mother or a mother substitute 
and work out an identification with an ac- 
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cepting father substitute. The worker would 
see that this was the solution of his conflict 
that he was unconsciously trying to make in 
the early days of his placement. He was 
good to the foster mother—waited upon her, 
kissed her good night ; and he tried to iden- 
tify with his foster father—imitating his in- 
terest in carpentry and helping him with 
tasks about the home. She would see that 
the foster parents had unconsciously blocked 
this socially acceptable solution by calling 
him “ babyish” when he kissed his foster 
mother or “ shadowed” his foster father. 
Because they really liked him, they probably 
could have been helped to understand that, 
while this was babyish according to his 
physical and intellectual growth, it was not 
when viewed in accordance with his emo- 
tional growth and the depriving experiences 
that had blocked it. They might have been 
helped to understand that the unconscious 
conflict of his pre-school years would be nat- 
urally re-created during his adolescent ones 
and that they might have met this need for 
wise parenting at the moment, thus helping 
him become able to go on emotionally to re- 
lationships with those of his own age, after 
he had gained some security with them. 
Because they were not helped to under- 
stand, his solution of his conflict in this way 
was blocked, his resentment was intensified, 
his rivalry needs unmet, and his guilt and 
need for self-punishment are seen in the re- 
turn of his symptoms. His visit to his own 
home made him feel all the more rivalrous 
with his step-father and fearful of losing his 
mother. He gave a conscious expression of 
his unconscious feeling by saying that he 
wished his step-father would leave and by 
asking that his mother not be told of his 
stealing and truancy. His behavior, there- 
fore, was not the result of the indaequacy of 
foster parents. He meant it when he said 
he liked his foster parents and did not know 
why he behaved as he did. He was taken 
from them because the worker did not under- 
stand. A knowledge of unconscious moti- 
vations of behavior will help us realize that 
own or foster parents are not always respon- 
sible for a child’s behavior. His inner con- 
flict, his neurosis, may be his real difficulty. 
When this is true he needs psycho-therapy 
and the parents need help in understanding 
him and their own feelings in relation to 
him. Edward seemed to need easing of 
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guilt for his rivalrous wishes, mature foster 
parents who could accept his whole self—his 
love, his hostility—and give him a chance to 
rival his father substitute in a socially ac- 
ceptable way and work out an identification 
with him. 


IN conclusion we might mention some 
broader implications in terms of agency 
needs which develop from the application of 
this newer knowledge. 

We see the need for the most skilled per- 
son at the point of intake—one who can be 
flexible in recognizing and meeting either the 
needs of the child or of the parent. Parents 
who ask for child placement because of ex- 
ternal pressures may not really wish it. 
They may need to be helped, through a re- 
lationship with an understanding person, 
before they can know their real wants. It 
has been said that parents often use the child 
as the ticket of admission to the agency, not 
really wishing to place him but instead want- 
ing help with their own marital unhappiness 
or other difficulties. If we over-identify 
with the child we may fail to hear the most 
vital concerns of the parent, and vice versa. 
Often the most vital concern is told at the 
end of the interview—after the parent has 
found enough security with the worker to be 
able to reveal it. 

The knowledge and sensitivity of the 
worker at the point of intake needs to be 
reflected throughout the whole agency, for 
later treatment philosophy and methods 
should be in tune with this first contact. 
This leads us to the need for case consult- 
ants who have a working knowledge of the 
client’s total personality—of his unconscious 
as well as his conscious needs; consultants 
who can help all workers “ know what they 
need to know at the moment they need to 
know it,” and translate and apply this 
knowledge in changing feeling terms; con- 
sultants who can aid agency executives in 
the careful selection and qualitative educa- 
tion of workers. 

We might pause here to think of the in- 
creasingly effective help to clients and of the 
saving of time, energy, and money that 
would result from discontinuing the treat- 
ment of symptoms as separate problems— 
temper tantrums one week, enuresis the 
next, ad infinitum. When we see all symp- 
toms as the solution the client is making 
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because he is blocked in meeting basic con- 
scious and unconscious needs, we have less 
reason for long, factual histories and records, 
for intellectualized routinized studies, and 
more reason for diagnostic records that help 
us see the client as a total, living, feeling 
person and his trouble as consciously and 
unconsciously expressed in his behavior and 
words. Miss Rosenblum says,° 


With the increased understanding of the dy- 
namics behind the referral of the child—what the 
parent believes to be troubling him—what he hopes 
to attain from the contact—there has emerged a 
need to adapt agency routine and develop case 
work methods in accordance with the diversity of 
the concerns that adults bring to the agency. There 
can be no preconceived idea that every child re- 
ferred is a problem to himself to the same degree 
nor that every parent has the same degree of in- 
volvement in his child’s difficulties. And widely 
differing from each other may be the meaning of 
the referral reasons to the child and to the parent. 
The parent-child relationship is as individual as each 
parent himself. This has necessitated (1) greater 
flexibility in agency routine, (2) a greater respon- 
sibility for each worker to determine and deal with 
what the parent is really trying to say about his 
situation. Whatever direction the interviews take, 
they are the medium through which the worker 
and client come to a mutual understanding of what 
the parent’s chief concerns are and what he may 
want to do about them. Out of the worker’s in- 
terest in what the client has to say as an individual 
the relationship develops and it is the essential 
quality of this relationship that determines what 
happens in the meeting of needs of the child and 
the parent. 


Where may this awareness of the dual 
needs of the child and of the parent lead us? 
If we consider both, we will recognize the 


* Deborah Rosenblum: “Current Practice in the 
Clinic Approach to Parents,” paper read at Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, Detroit, 1933, 
Joint Session of Divisions IV (The Family) and 
VII (Mental Hygiene). 


wisdom of keeping children with primarily 
accepting parents, whatever the community 
cost, and of removing them from primarily 
rejecting ones. Parents who do not want 
their children may give them attention be- 
cause of guilt for their rejection. Their real 
wish, however, may be to have this guilt 
sufficiently eased to enable them to place 
their children for adoption. Their children 
sense their lack of love for them and are torn 
by conflicting loyalties. Permanent place- 
ment might save many children severe con- 
flict. One boy of nine said recently, “I 
can’t be good and I won't be good until I 
have taken my foster daddy’s name and 
know I’m going to stay always with him 
and my foster mother. Sure, I know my 
own mother brings me candy and clothes, 
but she never did like me and I don’t like 
her. It only makes me upset and mad to 
have to visit her.” This child was per- 
mitted to use his foster father’s name at 
school but because of agency policy had to 
continue to visit his mother despite his ob- 
jections. His conflict was not eased and 
stealing developed. 

Last, but not least, a consideration of the 
child, the parent and the agency may result 
in the merging of family and children’s agen- 
cies. I believe that this has taken place 
recently in St. Louis as the result of a survey 
which revealed that if adults were helped 
with their real needs there might be less 
child placing. This would not of necessity 
mean less need for children’s workers but 
rather more need for workers who were 
trained to serve sensitively either parents or 
children as their shifting conscious and un- 
conscious needs would determine. 


The Private Children’s Agency—Its Possibilities and Limitations 
Lawrence C. Cole 


HEREVER any group of social 
workers are gathered, the future of 
the private agency is discussed sooner or 
later. This topic vitally concerns not only 
the rank and file of staff, the executive, and 
the veteran board member, but even 
the newest of the graduates from the 
professional schools. 
Certain major trends are affecting the 
private agency, offering opportunities yet 


also limiting its service. The American 
population, increasing usually 15 to 20 per 
cent per decade, has so declined that 1940 
will show an increase of less than 4 per 
cent. Fewer children per family increase 
the burden on each family of carrying its 
own dependent aged, resulting in a power- 
ful and persistent effort to shift responsi- 
bility to the community. Ewan Clague, of 
the Social Security Board, says: 
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Another result . . . will be increasing emphasis 
upon the community care of the children. Children 
have not seemed so important when we had so 
many of them and the nation has not, in spite 
of many sentimental statements, paid very much 
attention to the problems of childhood. . . . When 
children become so scarce that every single one 
is precious, we shall not as a nation any longer 
be content with the infant death rate that we now 
have. Nor will we be content to let dependent 
children grow up as best they can while their 
widowed mother earns her living in industry. I 
look for a pronounced expansion in all kinds of 
care and service to dependent children. 


The trend for greater assumption of care 
of children by the public, tax-supported 
agency is already evident. In fact, some 
givers have suggested that both child care 
and relief may in the future cease to be a 
private function and that tax funds can 
do it all. 


WHETHER we like it or not, the public 
children’s agency, whatever its form, in 
rural area or in large metropolitan center, 
will carry a larger share of the responsi- 
bility for the essential needs of children. In 
the near future, in addition to the present 
provisions of the Security bill and kindred 
legislation, the public agency will become 
organized, through county units, to carry 
the primary load of child dependency and 
neglect. Increasingly, the large load of 
service must be carried by tax funds through 
the public agencies. The private agency 
program must not be competitive, but 
supplementary. Dr. C. C. Carstens states: 


Let us not deceive ourselves. With the fullest 
development of tax-supported child welfare serv- 
ices in city, county or state, the private agency 
has as important a role to play as ever, perhaps 
a more important one than ever before. It may 
not be asked to care for as many children where 
both public and private units exist. It will have the 
functions of providing supplementary services the 
public cannot render—of public education in good 
methods, of being a good co-operator as well as a 
friendly critic when such is necessary—in other 
words, a bulwark for good standards when 
“cheap” politics is in danger of upsetting all 
reasonable programs for child care. The battle 
for good standards in education through public 
schools, and in health through public hospitals and 
health departments, has been won in many if not 
most states. The battle for good public welfare 
standards in family and child care has hardly 
yet begun.? 


1“ Basic Social and Economic Trends and Their 
Effect upon Social Work,” Better Times, Decem- 
ber 7, 1936, p. 9. 

2“ Clarion Calls of 1935,” Child Welfare League 
of America Bulletin, October, 1935, p. 1. 
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Under the division of work proposed by 
the Child Welfare League of America, the 
public children’s agency will carry the re- 
sponsibility for children in their own homes 
or with relatives, and will be responsible for 
the long-time care of those children whose 
homes cannot be rehabilitated. It will pro- 
vide for children whose parents neglect or 
abuse them or cannot provide financially for 
them, with court commitment as a tool for 
control. The public agency will care for 
children with health problems that have 
already been accepted as a public responsi- 
bility (as in Ohio, where crippled children 
are now accepted as a state responsibility). 
The public group will probably carry re- 
sponsibility for placing delinquents after 
they have come in conflict with the law, or 
at least after custodial and correctional 
institutional care has become necessary. 

On the other hand, the private children’s 
group will take the short-time, temporary 
care problems, or those where commitment 
would be unwise. The private agency will 
undertake service where a substantial part 
of the cost can be assumed by parents or 
relatives. The private agency will probably 
be a better collector than the public, be- 
cause of the general community feeling of 
a right to support from tax funds. The 
private children’s agency has an opportu- 
nity for service to the non-dependent group 
in the community who are in need of help 
other than financial. With the public 
agency limited by mass care of large groups 
of children and by heavy case loads, the 
private agency may find it wise to take the 
more hopeful situations for intensive serv- 
ice—difficult children with physical, mental, 
and behavior problems that require a high 
degree of skill and a low case load. The 
private group can be more flexible in 
standards, procedures, and selectivity, and 
can more readily command resources to 
undertake new enterprises. 

As the programs of both public and pri- 
vate agencies develop, there will need to 
be a division of work not only as to type 
of problem but also as to type of service 
and facilities. For instance, if the public 
resources are largely institutional, the pri- 
vate agency’s foster home program may 
supplement the public agency’s work while 
it is developing its own foster home pro- 
gram; or the public group may call upon 
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the private children’s field for specialized 
institutional facilities. 

In many parts of the country, private 
children’s agencies at present are carrying 
a large part of the public program through 
subsidy from tax funds. The trend is defi- 
nitely away from public subsidy of private 
children’s agencies to direct administration 
by the public group themselves and, with- 
out question, the future will show that only 
through direct public responsibility and 
administration can the pressure to meet the 
great need for child care be made effective 
and adequate support and adequate public 
administration be assured. In Cleveland, 
the development in five years of the Cuya- 
hoga County Child Welfare Board to a 
present load of 3,000 children could not 
have been achieved under any subsidy sys- 
tem and was made possible only through 
the direct responsibility of the county group 
itself. The public development is coming 
and the real question is whether the private 
group will provide the necessary backing 
and support or, short-sightedly, attempt to 
impede the advance of progress. As the 
public agency develops responsibility for 
meeting the primary needs of children, the 
private agency will be released to take the 
next steps in demonstration and experiment. 
The public agency will never be able to go 
faster than the average community and tax 
payer are willing to go, as indicated by what 
they are willing to pay for; the private 
agency must be the pace-setter, blazing the 
way, maintaining standards, and developing 
new methods of attack. 


THE great opportunity for the private chil- 
dren’s agency is in the field of prevention—- 
in which we have already taken great steps 
(death rates have gone down, fewer parents 
die of tuberculosis or contagious diseases, 
fewer crippled children need care because 
of the preventive and remedial measures 


evolved in the last decade). Opening a 
great maternity hospital may temporarily 
increase the care of children, but it vitally 
affects the long-time child care program by 
the fact that fewer mothers die in childbirth. 
Public relief has kept in their own homes 
many children who in other days, through 
economic need, would have been separated 
from their parents. The Social Security 
Act, with its broad provisions, prevents 


many families from going to pieces and later 
requiring community care. The mental hy- 
giene movement is indicating large groups 
of children who might be saved from delin- 
quency through proper training or removal, 
at least temporarily, from their families and 
environment. 


A colored girl of eight was referred to the 
private agency by the board of education. She 
was a difficult school problem, totally undisciplined 
and aggressive in her behavior, and it had been 
necessary to exclude her from school. The family 
recognized no particular problem, except that 
various housekeepers had been in and out of the 
home (the mother was dead). However, the 
father was willing to have the child placed in a 
private study home for the expressed purpose of 
training and help with the school problem. 

While the child was away, the social worker 
continued her contact with the father, helped him 
regulate his family affairs, secure and keep a 
satisfactory housekeeper. In addition, he came to 
have some insight into the possible reasons for 
his daughter’s behavior and the need for con- 
sistent training and affection in the home. The 
child has recently returned home and it is felt 
that the prognosis is good for a satisfactory 
adjustment. 


Much time and effort had been spent, by both 
agency and institution. It was an expensive serv- 
ice—but not so expensive as the eight years of 
foster home care that were at first thought 
necessary. 

For the private institution there will be 
the outstanding challenge, to justify its 
existence, to develop specialized group 
activities and special training; if the child 
placing program is to meet its challenge, 
methods must be unceasingly studied, stand- 
ards improved, higher board rates paid, 
homes better selected and supervised. In 
all probability, however, the institution and 
child placing agency will work more closely. 
It may mean that the institution will develop 
a full program of community service, in- 
cluding case work both outside and within 
its walls, and its own foster home facilities 
for the children for whom it assumes re- 
sponsibility; or develop co-operative rela- 
tionships with other community agencies 
providing case work service. On the other 
hand, the child placing agencies may need 
to tap the facilities of the institution if 
careful diagnosis indicates that group life 
is needed for an individual child. And out 
of these joint programs may come com- 
plete child care units, involving both insti- 
tutional and foster home care, mergers of 
institutions and child placing agencies, or 
absorption of both services into the general 
community child care program. 
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The institution with a progressive board 
and outstanding trained leadership has a 
wonderful opportunity to blaze a trail of 
constructive child care. One possibility for 
some of the older institutions is the develop- 
ment of special study homes, to offer inten- 
sive diagnosis and treatment of difficult 
children. Such has been the transition of 
the old plant of the Cleveland Children’s 
Aid Society, now rendering a special diag- 
nostic and treatment service to the public 
and private children’s agencies in Cleveland. 
It may be, in time, that this type of service 
can be carried on less expensively and as 
adequately through foster homes, and the 
expensive institutional set-up can be liqui- 
dated. On the other hand, the institution 
without proper leadership—and particularly 
without adequate case work service or social 
vision—may find its population rapidly di- 
minishing under the Social Security provi- 
sions. It is challenged to produce a 
program that will provide all the various 
forms of care necessary, according to the 
individual child’s need. It will soon be 
accepted that no organization is equipped to 
do justice to the community and its needy 
children unless it has a social service staff, 
adequate, trained, and able to provide a 
sifted intake and a social and individual 
study of each child so that all his needs may 
become known and met as effectively as 
possible. 

For the private child placing field there 
are outstanding opportunities for demon- 
stration and experimentation. Even if the 
public agency does take over the foster care 
of the majority of the dependent group, 
there is still opportunity to develop special- 
ized services, of which the following are 
examples : 

(1) The visiting housekeeper or substi- 
tute mother service has been developed in 
only a few communities. Is there any rea- 
son why the widower, or the father whose 
wife has been hospitalized, should not be 
offered the same opportunities that Social 
Security offers the mother—for keeping the 
children in the home rather than suffering 
the pangs of separation? 

A widower, with five children ranging from 3 
to 11, earns $100 a month. He contributes $20 a 
month toward the care of his children, now 
placed in institutions where the real cost to the 


community is $135 a month. He has adequate 
furniture to re-establish his home. A _ full-time 
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housekeeper, as a mother substitute, would cost 
$60 a month—the re-established home would need 
to be supplemented only $60 a month (rather than 
the present $115) and another family would be 
growing up together. 


(2) Specialized health placement offers 
opportunity for service. Some of our in- 
stitutions have already adapted their service 
to provide convalescent or orthopedic care, 
service to cardiacs, to undernourished chil- 
dren, and so on. There are many children 
suffering from too long a stay in the hos- 
pital to whom child placing agencies could 
well offer specialized foster home care, with 
proper medical supervision. 

(3) Foster home day care, in lieu of 
day nursery service, also affords the pri- 
vate children’s agency an opportunity for 
demonstration. With the increasing cost 
of institutional buildings for day nurseries, 
experiments are being made with foster 
homes—which are more flexible and adapt- 
able both as to location and as to 
methods. 

(4) Detention home care through foster 
home service is in the experimental stage. 
In lieu of the large detention home, with 
its difficulties of classification and frequent 
quarantine, private child placing agencies in 
some communities are offering specially 
selected and trained foster mothers to pro- 
vide temporary detention care. This type 
of service can now be demonstrated by the 
private group, possibly soon financed by the 
public group, and in time entirely absorbed 
in the public program. 

(5) In the protective field, the trend has 
been for the public agency to assume more 
and more responsibility, but the need re- 
mains for the private agency to aid in pre- 
venting the exploitation of children, in the 
abolition of cruelty and neglect, in the pro- 
tection of adolescents, and the removal of 
dangerous community conditions affecting 
children. 

(6) Although some states, like Wis- 
consin, assume legal guardianship for all 
illegitimate children, most communities are 
not ready to accept this public responsibility 
and there is a tremendous need for the de- 
velopment of technics and procedures in 
service to the unmarried mother. The 
maternity home itself is in a transition 
stage, and whether it will accept the chal- 
lenge of more intensive training methods, 
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or whether it will be replaced by specialized 
foster home care, remains to be seen. 

After six months with his unmarried mother in 
the maternity home, Jimmy was put in a foster 
home and his mother went to an aunt’s home to 
finish school. Her family had insisted that she 
place him for adoption but she loved him and 
could not give him up. For months she visited 
him regularly, in spite of her family’s disap- 
proval, and was always welcomed by the foster 
mother. The understanding foster parents con- 
sulted her about her baby and followed her 
suggestions. 

Gradually, after finding a job and widening her 
interests, she felt less need to hang on to the 
baby at any cost. The child has now proved 
adoptable and she is ready to give him up for 
placement in a new home. The private agency, 
during her period of indecision and the test period 
of the child’s adoptability, played a constructive 
part in the whole plan. 


(7) Adoption technics need much experi- 
mentation and development. Today private 
agencies are attempting to evaluate the fac- 
tors and to determine, from the point of 
view of both the child and its family, what 
the criteria of separation or retention should 
be in each individual situation. Most adop- 
tions in any given community are not 
handled by the children’s agencies and, after 
all, social work seems to be having little 
effect in this field. There is an opportunity 
for the private agency to demonstrate to the 
court proper methods of adoption investiga- 
tion, selection, and placement. Several years 
ago the demonstration of adoption pro- 
cedures by the private agencies in Cleveland 
at Probate Court resulted in adding to the 
Court’s staff a trained social worker who 
has carried forward and improved the stand- 
ards and procedures developed by the pri- 
vate demonstration and who handles all 
adoptions not coming through recognized 
agencies. Such service still needs demon- 
stration in practically every court of adoption 
in the country. 

(8) There will still be a place for the 
fraternal and religious groups in the pri- 
vate children’s field. If a religious group 
wishes to assume responsibility for the care 
and training of children for the families of 
its faith, it should have that privilege, 
subject to proper state supervision. The 
fraternal order will continue to feel respon- 
sibility for the children of its members. 
However, with the development of local 
public responsibility, there will be no reason 
for moving children long distances from 
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their parents and relatives just to place 
them in an area institution and this will 
force the development of fraternal programs 
within state boundaries. Many area insti- 
tutions, following the example of Moose- 
heart, may find it socially wiser and less 
costly to care for children in their own home 
communities ; through trained social service 
they can carry out their fraternal responsi- 
bility and yet have the advantage of local 
public and private programs. (The Ameri- 
can Legion, under outstanding leadership, 
abandoned their billets in favor of a broad, 
community, child care program which would 
affect not only their own but all children.) 

(8) The training of personnel, some 
groups feel, should continue to be largely 
a responsibility of the private group. How- 
ever, as the public program develops, it 
must develop training facilities adequate to 
meet its rapidly increasing needs. And pro- 
fessional development can only come ac- 
companied by social research. Our long-time 
program remains to be worked out and our 
work can progress only as the facts on a 
long-time basis are made available and inter- 
preted both to the private givers and to the 
tax payers. Here again the private agency 
has its opportunity. 

(10) Community planning for child care 
affords another great opportunity for the 
private children’s agency. Whether it is a 
small, rural community or a large city, 
there must be a group alert to needs, awake 
to opportunities, and valiant in developing 
resources to the full, so that the needs of 
childhood may be met. The program may 
be developed by the public agencies, but 
there is usually opportunity for the private 
group to correlate public and _ private 
community service. In the larger cities, 
community planning for children, through 
representatives of both public and private 
agencies, may be sufficiently valuable to re- 
quire the full-time services of a most capable 
executive. This is true in Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, and some of our other larger 
cities. 

A corollary of community planning is the 
responsibility of the private group to back 
up in every way possible the efforts of the 
public group to maintain standards. In 
the consideration of public budgets a group 
of interested citizens may carry tremendous 
weight with the public budgeting group. 
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The county children’s homes, with their 
present financial difficulties, could very well 
stimulate citizens to organize and secure 
adequate budgets for complete child care 
programs. 

Private social work will be definitely 
limited financially in the future and more 
and more of child care support must be 
secured from tax sources. Private giving 
in the past has been based, first, on the feel- 
ing of individual responsibility, and second, 
on the existence of large fortunes. With de- 
creased wealth, deflated both as to capital 
and income, and with the elemental relief 
appeal lessened, agencies must place greater 
reliance on effective interpretation to the pri- 
vate giver so that adequate funds—both 
public and private—may be supplied. 

The next few years will be a period of 
transition during which the private agencies 
will be seeking to transfer to the public 






N this paper I am concerned with the 
meaning of children’s behavior problems 
rather than their causation or clinical treat- 
ment. The essential psychological basis of 
this discussion is that “a child with a prob- 
lem” is a child who is having an inner con- 
flict. Inner conflict expresses itself in be- 
havior which is a cause of concern to family 
and community. I plan to discuss that be- 
havior which, as an entity, affects others and 
must be dealt with; and at the same time 
to emphasize the inner significance of that 
behavior to the child as his own attempt to 
find a balance, temporary and inadequate 
though it may be, among the many factors 
which make up his present conflict. 

The idea of a balance that is achieved and 
maintained for a time—only to be broken up 
by factors within itself, when it has served 
its purpose to the individual, so that a new 
equilibrium may be attained—is the con- 
tinuing movement of all life. Let us take 
this idea of movement, of the change from 
one state of balance to the next, to the wider 
areas of living. It is true that a great many 
demands upon an individual—both from the 
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agencies those services that present stand- 
ards demonstrate should be available to the 
general population. During this period 
some forms of supplementary aid will be 
given by the private agencies. Hyman 
Kaplan, of San Francisco, says: 


[We shall expect] an expanding and vitalizing 
series of social services offered to the citizenship 
by its own school, health, recreation and related 
departments; we may expect to see a centralized 
and greatly strengthened administration of social 
security measures through county units, with 
standards definitely rising under the supervision of 
state authorities acting in turn under the impetus 
of federal leadership whose objective is the 
national welfare. Toward this consummation of 
the truly democratic state, the great volunteer 
agencies acting in concert will make their con- 
tribution by seeking ever new channels of endeavor 
to demonstrate techniques and activities which, 
their efficacy proven, may be incorporated into 
the public program for the general enrichment of 
the civic life.% 


’“ The Future of the Private Agency,” Jewish 
Social Service Quarterly, March, 1935, p. 249. 





forces of his particular environment and 
from the feelings that well up within him— 
are met easily, and a balance is effected with 
little struggle or trouble. Perhaps the ma- 
jority are of this sort. But there are some 
demands in which the achievement of the 
balance is not so easy. Movement toward 
it is accomplished by a great deal of struggle 
—outer behavior that breaks into the lives 
of other people, and inner worry and un- 
happiness. Movement of this latter sort is 
likely to be around an equilibrium fraught 
with great meaning and importance in the 
life of the individual. Much may be lost in 
the breaking up of the old balance! Who 
knows but that more may be gained in the 
effecting of the new? Movement may be 
for good or ill; that is, it may be the means 
of growth and development or it may be the 
means of regression and destruction. It 
seems to me that in the movement around 
this kind of struggle toward a balance arise 
those situations that we call problems. 

I would not like this idea of the achieve- 
ment of a balance to be confused with any 
concept of “adjustment” as a fixed state. 
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The solution of any problem situation will 
carry with it the individual’s more construc- 
tive use of himself; but it is difficult to see 
why we should demand of this solution that 
it last for all time. The solution of a given 
problem situation in a child of eight years 
may express itself in certain behavior. We 
do not necessarily expect that that same be- 
havior would indicate the child’s well-being 
at twelve or sixteen. The child changes 
through physical, mental, and emotional 
growth. His environment changes. Some- 
times the addition or loss of a single factor, 
if a vital one, may result in a whole new or- 
ganization within the child. 


IT may be helpful to examine a few situ- 
ations in children’s lives from the point of 
view of this effort toward a balance. 


Jerry, aged 12, is the third of three boys in his 
family. As far back as Jerry can remember, his 
mother and father have quarreled rather violently 
with each other, but always were reconciled affec- 
tionately, worked closely and helpfully with each 
other—until the next time. There is no real 
thought of divorce, no question of any other love. 
They have gone on for twenty years with little 
change in this pattern and it seems as though they 
will go on like this to the end. They are attached 
to their children and proud of them. 


There is no doubt that this particular fac- 
tor in their environment has some bearing 
on the boys’ development. I do not think 
that bearing can be evaluated in general 
terms, but rather in an understanding of the 
meaning of the situation to the specific boy. 
What is its inner significance to Jerry and 
what outward expression does he give to his 
problem around it? 

Jerry is a truant from school and home—being 
returned home by the police is an ordinary occur- 
rence. Increasing years have added knowledge and 
power to his impulse to run away and hops to dis- 
stant towns keep him away for days. Strangely 
enough, or perhaps it is not so strange, the rides 
are often to towns of relatives who fetch him back 
home. Stealing food, or money for food, is soon 
a necessity. Jerry has long since been described 
as a behavior problem. He makes it clear that his 
pressing need to run away comes on him at the time 
of a quarrel between his parents, or in the after- 
math when they go about the house not talking to 
each other. 


This is Jerry’s behavior. What is the 
inner meaning of the situation to the child? 
Certainly Jerry has some problem to deal 
with in his inability to bear the pain of these 
fights between the people most dear to him. 
His impulse, the instinctive force of his 


feelings, is to run away from the scene. 
There are different ways of running away. 
Jerry not only has this impulse, but also acts 
on it in a way that takes him bodily from the 
place of his trouble. Perhaps the pain is 
less when it is not borne crushingly upon 
him. There are other elements in this out- 
ward expression that indicate Jerry’s inner 
groping toward a solution of his unhappi- 
ness. If he runs away, perhaps his parents 
will be so worried over him that they will 
make up their quarrel. Any amount of per- 
sonal trouble, such as weariness, hunger, 
police, and courts, is worth the healing of his 
deepest hurt. With some feeling of despair, 
he intimates that if they do not care enough 
about his happiness to stop the terrible on- 
slaught, what does it matter what becomes 
of him? 

In the discussion of this situation I should 
like to point out three things: First, there 
is the fact of the parental quarrels as part 
of the total environmental picture. Second, 
the inner significance of this fact is different 
for each boy as it falls upon the thoughts 
and feelings that are peculiarly his own— 
those factors that make Jerry’s personality 
and psychology different from his brothers’. 
And, finally, Jerry’s behavior is the outward 
expression of his struggle to achieve some 
balance between this environment and his 
own self. 


We do not know the inner significance of 
the parental quarrels to the other sons. We 
do know a little of their behavior that may 
be related to this factor in their environment. 


James, the eldest, maintains a discreet silence, 
with a protective air toward his mother. He has 
planned to work in another town and board with 
relatives. Peter, the middle son, spends a great 
deal of time in his own room. He reads, draws, 
and decorates his room. On the street he is called 
a “sissy.” Some people may think he is in greater 
trouble than Jerry who runs off and steals. 

How is it that James and Peter are strug- 
gling toward a balance in relation to their 
environment that, up to this time, has not 
brought them into conflict with the com- 
munity? I do not know. In order to evalu- 
ate these outward expressions that we call 
their behavior, one would need to know the 
inner meaning of the environmental situ- 
ation to each of them, and their individual 
psychological make-up. 

We do know it for Jerry, and can see his 
behavior as expressing and meeting his inner 
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need. By it he saves himself from witness- 
ing the disturbing scenes and also hopes to 
change his home environment for his greater 
satisfaction. I see him as a child who is 
inwardly struggling for a balance that will 
enable him to bear the pain of his particular 
environment. The fact that outwardly his 
behavior brings him in conflict with the com- 
munity must stand as a separate fact and 
must be dealt with; but it would be well to 
remember that the behavior serves a purpose 
to the child and that, at this point, it is his 
effort toward a solution of his own problem. 
We may not think it a good solution. We 
may see his behavior as ineffectual in rela- 
tion to his parents. We may see his behavior 
as leading him into deeper troubles. We can 
no more impress Peter's behavior on Jerry, 
than Jerry’s on Peter.) And who can say 
which is “ better”? Practically, Jerry’s be- 
havior grows out of the kind of boy he is, 
and change in that behavior will need to 
grow out of him in the same way. I do not 
feel that this is pessimistic. Although this 
is Jerry’s way now, I do not think it needs 
to be his way to the end of time. There are 
various possibilities for help in achieving 
some balance with less struggle and’ hard- 
ship. Or certain environmental changes may 
occur that will essentially change the situ- 
ation and a new and more nearly adequate 
balance may be attained. The subject of 
how Jerry may change his behavior is out- 
side the scope of this paper ; the purpose here 
is to discuss the area of children’s problems 
from the angles of their inner significance to 
the child and their outward expression in 
behavior. 

I should like to turn now to a consider- 
ation of a different kind of problem—one 
that is not in conflict with community or- 
ganizations. 

Jane is past 14 and has been living in one foster 
home since she was 8. She is unkempt and dirty— 
not only careless but slovenly about her person. 
She whines and argues about every task she is 
asked to do, then does it so slowly and sloppily— 


all the while grumbling—that it is far easier not 
to ask anything of her. She has no friends. She 


says she does not want any. It is said of her that. 


any mother need give Jane but one glance to know 
that she would not want her as a friend of her 
own daughter. In truth, a difficult child to live 
with, and miserable in herself. 

There were several very difficult situations in 
Jane’s life—a mother who did not want her either 
before or after birth, a sister five years younger 
who satisfied the mother in every way, a deserting 
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father about whom Jane is greatly disturbed, severe 
physical beatings which the present foster mother 
witnessed and which led her to take Jane and con- 
tinue with her in spite of the irritating behavior. 


And the inner significance of this environ- 
ment for Jane? I do not know how she felt 
about it in those early days, or how she be- 
haved then. Now, the residual of all these 
experiences is a feeling that no one likes her, 
and that she must not be much good. Jane 
has taken into herself the fact that her en- 
vironment does not want her, and she is 
caught in a struggle between believing it and 
fighting it at the same time. Angry, hostile 
feelings rise in her and, fearing the possi- 
bility that new persons may turn her down, 
she hastens to criticize all who enter her 
world, so that she can be first in turning 
them down. She is distrustful and suspicious, 
always on guard. Like Jerry, Jane tries to 
lessen the pain in her relationships with 
people. She talks loudly and belligerently 
of not wanting friends, of needing no one. 
As she finds some solace in this, Jane cuts 
off more and more any ordinary approach. 
In an active and dynamic sense she makes 
her purpose in life to be disliked. She or- 
ganizes her inner impulses and makes use 
of outer factors to that end. 

I see Jane, too, as struggling toward a 
balance. The struggle has shifted from the 
early scene which must have shown an effort 
toward a balance in relation to a mother who 
did not want her. Jane’s inner doubts, sur- 
rounded by fears for herself and anger 
toward her mother, might have been around 
not being worthy of being wanted. When 
actually given away by her mother, those 
doubts are taken in as real by one part of 
herself, while another part of herself holds 
out determinedly that it is not so. In one 
sense we cannot be critical of the belligerent, 
angry feelings Jane expresses, although we 
see them expressed in very annoying be- 
havior. All her impulse toward living and 
growing is embodied in those actively hostile 
feelings. Thus the struggle toward some 
balance goes on between two parts of her- 
self: she believes herself unworthy of any 
favor, and at the same moment feels ex- 
tremely hostile toward anyone who suggests 
any change in her. Jane does not know any 
way of relating herself to people except 
negatively. Her behavior—being careless, 
unclean, and lazy—suffices to keep the same 
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pattern. It is clear that Jane does not let 
anyone like her. Is it possible that she is 
more afraid of friendly, affectionate feelings 
(having never known them in herself) than 
she is of all the criticism that is directed 
toward her now? Can it be that she can no 
more give in to any rules of living than she 
can yield to any person? Is it possible that 
for Jane to admit that she likes someone 
would make her feel as if she were yielding 
herself too much into another’s power ? 

In this situation we see a child who found 
herself during her first eight years in a cold 
and harsh environment. Her pain and be- 
wilderment had to find some connecting path 
between her environment and herself, and 
she found it in her misbehavior and non- 
conformity. I think her behavior is an ex- 
pression of how she feels about herself and 
her environment and the intensity of her 
struggle has to do with the fact that such 
behavior is the only way that Jane knows 
of making a contact with another person. 

There is one other kind of situation I 
should like to describe. 

David is seven, the youngest of three children. 
He is a high strung, nervous child, thin and puny; 
he looks worn and exhausted. He has always been 
a sickly child who needed much attention and 
special care. He suffers from terrific night terrors 
which have recently increased to almost nightly 
occurrence. He wakes up screaming for his mother 
and, although his eyes are open, he does not recog- 
nize her when she runs to his bedside. He seems 
a sad, weak little thing, pitiful in his terror. 

His mother is beside herself with anxiety, and 
is exhausted with the emotional drain of these 
attacks. She thinks of only one thing, to take 
care of all his needs and wants (even before ex- 
pressed) so that there will be no disturbing factor 
during the day to keep him from having a peaceful 
night. 

And how is David during the day? Some days 
he does not attend school because he feels sick. 
When he does attend, his mother must escort him 
back and forth and come to stand by him during 
two recess periods because mother and David are 
both afraid some child will do something to 
frighten him. David takes hours over every meal, 
is finicky in his tastes, and can spend a whole 
morning changing his mind about what he will 
have for breakfast. Things out of season are his 
special fancy. Excessive demands for toys and for 
visits to his grandmother are the order of the day. 
Not very weak or pitiful is this David of the 
daytime ! 

Does it seem strange that this is one and 
the same child? How do these pieces fit 
together? What does it mean? In his day- 
time activity, David is under great pressure 
to keep his mother busy with himself. He 
hates school and stays home as often as he 


can. When he does go, he exacts a rather 
steep payment—there is not much left to his 
mother’s time after six trips to school. In 
his other activities he proves again and again 
that she will do his bidding, no matter how 
unreasonable. The inner significance to 
David is not around the practical things 
given, but in his sense of power. He is the 
most important member of the household. 
His older brothers need to yield to him. His 
parents drop their own important matters 
because he has a wish to visit his grand- 
mother. They cannot deny him anything for 
fear a scene will cause a night disturbance. 
Everything David touches bends to his will. 
Meeting nothing that stops him he presses 
on to more fantastic demands, in each of 
which he questions whether he still has the 
power, and finds the answer “ yes.” 

But this is too much power for a little 
boy. It leads him on into wilful disregard 
of the lives and rights of others. He cannot 
stop the inner pressure to go on and on till 
he finds some limit. And he is afraid of 
where his great power over others will lead 
him. His power brings others unhappiness, 
it might even destroy them. Sometimes 
David feels it might be a just punishment if 
the power turned suddenly and destroyed 
him. As he presses on toward greater de- 
mands and greater proof of his power, his 
fear increases. Finally the fear can no longer 
be contained within him and bursts forth in 
his night terrors. . 

I see David’s problem as centering in his 
fear of the great control he exercises over 
others. His behavior serves to express the 
infinite control and the very deep fear. 
David wants to control his own impulses as 
he controls others’ behavior but he cannot 
progress toward that end until he is limited 
in the great use of his external situation. He 
is struggling to achieve some balance in rela- 
tion to an environment that permits him so 
much control of others and demands so little 
of him in relation to it. The great burden 
of this power is more than he can bear, he is 
greatly afraid of it; he cannot of himself 
give it up. In a way, David is like a toy 
that one winds “ to see how far it will go”; 
a wall or a solid piece of furniture will stop 
it, or the machinery will run down. As 
David lives, and the machinery is his mental 
process, he does not run down, but must go 
on and on to more dangerous distances, even 
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at great cost to himself, finding no wall or 
solid piece of furniture. 


ATT several points I have discussed the fact 
that the particular behavior serves a real 
purpose for the child. This idea needs fur- 
ther elaboration around the areas where that 
behavior touches the community or, more 
specifically, where it touches any of us who 
need to live and deal with it. Because it 
satisfies some need in the child is not suffi- 
cient reason to allow that behavior free rein 
when it disregards the rights of others. I 
believe that a “ do nothing ” policy, pretend- 
ing to ignore irritating behavior when it be- 
comes a real interference in the lives of 
others, is of little help to the child, and may 
perhaps intensify the child’s need to push 
his behavior to even greater lengths. 
Prompt and effective action at the point 
where the surrounding individuals can stand 
no more of the behavior may be a construc- 
tive experience for the child. A spontaneous 
and natural expression of emotion may add 
just that new factor to a situation that may 
give the child an opportunity to reorganize 
himself in relation to his environment. 


Such a situation is Bill’s, a boy of 13 who for 
eight years had not gotten on with his step-father, 
and was finally placed in a foster home. He had 
led a miserable life and the social worker wanted 
him to be happy in his new home. If he did not 
like it there, she would find him another. In two 
months Bill was in and out of five homes, chiefly 
through his own initiative. In making the sixth 
placement the worker, exasperated and fed up with 
the situation, said she had no unending list of 
homes; this was the last one she could offer. I 
know that Bill stayed in that home ten months and 
he may be there yet, although a whole year has 
passed since my last news of him. 

With Jane, I sometimes wonder if there 
would have been some possibility for change 
if her foster mother, who has a genuine lik- 
ing and sympathy for the youngster, had not 
carried on from the start with that Griselda 
patience which accepted the misbehavior in 
terms of past mistreatment and shrank from 
any stand that made new demands on so 
troubled a child? 

The “problem child” is usually one in 
trouble. I wonder if many of us have not 
been so close to the child in trouble that our 
impulse is to make things easier for him— 
or at least to add no more to his burden. 
My question is, do we make things easier 
for him by setting aside society’s rules and 
conventions? Understand him, by all means, 
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as a child who is struggling toward some 
balance in relation to his environment (and 
I mean that term broadly to include his 
experiences and people as well as physical 
set-up) and whose behavior is an expression 
of his efforts. It seems to me that he is 
helped in achieving that balance if the rules 
and regulations of our organized community 
—and even the more flexible ones within 
family life—stay put. We have found 
society's restrictions and limitations neces- 
sary and even helpful in our own living. 
Man has made them. If the child is to find 
himself and grow likewise in this society, 
does he not need to do it within these same 
limitations? Civilization allows for a great 
variety of individual differences and adjust- 
ments, but in order to maintain ourselves we 
must move within certain broad boundaries 
defined by the whole mass of people. 

We have traveled far in the study of chil- 
dren’s behavior. Nooks and crannies of 
infinitesimal symptoms have been explored 
and related to physiological and psychological 
growth. Through this study we have also 
traveled far in our understanding of the 
value of the behavior to the child—its satis- 
faction and uses to him. From both a 
theoretical and practical study of the psy- 
chological processes, we are understanding 
more of how a specific child needs to express 
himself in terms of just the behavior he puts 
out. All this has tended to hold parents, and 
especially teachers and social workers, aloof 
from a situation, fearing that any step or 
expression of personal feelings would create 
more difficulties. I think that we are already 
embarking upon a new area in relation to 
children’s problems and I hope it may bring 
a deeper understanding of the use of the 
powers of all of those who deal with chil- 
dren. Restrictions and requirements which 
we have heretofore attempted, directly or 
indirectly, to set aside may offer us fresh 
opportunities for constructive living and 
growth. 


IN conclusion, I should like to emphasize 
the few points I have made on the inner 
significance and the outward expression of 
children’s problems. In a problem situation 
the child is struggling to achieve some bal- 
ance between the conflicting forces of his 
own impulses and the factors of his environ- 
ment and his behavior is an expression of 
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his trouble in gaining this balance. The par- 
ticular behavior is the child’s individual way 
of responding to the disturbing environment 
and also his effort to bring that environment 
to his terms. It is important that some 
things in the environment remain fairly 
fixed and unchanging. Through therapy 
and through changes in environment (not 
only physical changes but also the intangible 
ones that come about through emotional dif- 
ferences), a child may get some help toward 
achieving a more livable balance. And if 


this balance is gained, the different behavior 
only tells us that the child has ended a par- 
ticularly trying experience in a constructive 
way ; we cannot be assured that the equilib- 
rium will be maintained through future 
troublous times. He may be better able to 
meet a new situation by means of the in- 
creased control of himself that he has gained 
through the last experience, but no man can 
gage in advance the forces that may come 
upon him, or the pressures of his own new 
needs. 


Problems of the Handicapped Child 
As Met by the Medical Social Worker 
Mildred E. Hearsey 


[* thinking over the problems of the handi- 
capped children I have known and after 
reading the social and medical records of a 
number of handicapped children known to 
the Presbyterian Hospital, I have been im- 
pressed with the fact that the greatest prob- 
lems presented to the child, to his family, 
and to those interested in him were con- 
cerned with emotional life. The resources 
of the home and community were usually 
adequate if one considered only the physical 
environment. If the home did not have 
enough sun and air or room for rest, a con- 
valescent home in the country was available. 
If the child’s school training had been inter- 
rupted by a siege of illness in the hospital, a 
convalescent hospital-school or a_ special 
class or a home teacher was afforded and 
often a special bus available if he was unable 
to stand the strain of the usual means of 
transportation. If the child’s recreation and 
play life had been or needed to be restricted, 
occupational therapy was provided, or. an 
“in bed club” was formed, or a settlement 
house was found where hobbies could be 
taken up, or participation in music or chess 
clubs could be substituted for athletics at 
school. If companionship was necessary, 
there was the church, the boy scouts, or Big 
Brothers to call upon, and when special gifts 
or entertainments were needed, there were 
such clubs as “ The Dickens Club” for the 
Tiny Tims at Christmas, and such beneficent 
friends as the Rotarians. There was a 
dietitian to help with his nutrition and a 


physiotherapist to supervise his exercise. 
There was the relief bureau to provide some 
financial support. There were the special 
funds for apparatus of all kinds. 

All these provisions were made for the 
handicapped child and yet his problem and 
that of his family were usually not under- 
stood unless consideration of the emotional 
factors was given, and not solved unless, in 
addition to utilization of environmental re- 
sources, reserves in the personalities of the 
child and his group, particularly of his 
family, could be found, developed, and 
utilized. In every case of a handicapped 
child reviewed for this brief study, the case 
worker had pointed up a major problem in 
the emotional adjustment of the child or in 
his emotional environment. To be aware 
of the weight and significance of the emo- 
tional problems is one thing; to know how 
to treat them is another. In a few of these 
cases unusual skill and success in treatment 
was demonstrated. 

Two assumptions may be made: first, that 
medical social work has followed the trend 
of all social work in the last decade— 
toward an emphasis on psychological values, 
and second, that a physical or mental abnor- 
mality in and of itself inevitably produces a 
disturbance in the emotional life of the indi- 
vidual who suffers and in members of the 
family who observe and share the burden. 

This second point is debatable and leads 
to more careful thinking. Is there an in- 
evitable emotional disturbance in the child 
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whenever his body is disabled? How much 
of his disturbance is avoidable and how 
much imposed by unwise direction? Indeed, 
how much of the expression of the emotional 
tone in what we call unconstructive behavior 
traits is the result of underlying relation- 
ships apart from the handicap entirely? 
Certainly in many cases the fundamental 
problem lies in the parent-child relationship 
and in some cases this relationship is so bad 
that nothing short of psychoanalysis of 
parent or even of the child could reach the 
heart of the problem. All efforts of “ inter- 
pretation ” on the part of social worker and 
doctor are futile. As it is difficult to give 
psychoanalytic care or even psychiatric help 
to our clinic patients, treatment on environ- 
mental level by long placements away from 
home or by complete breaks from the home 
has been tried more frequently and has 
brought some measure of success. 

We believe, however, that there are many 
cases where the emotional strain is admit- 
tedly due to the child’s physical condition 
or at least increased by the disability—or 
handicap as we call it. It is of these emo- 
tional problems directly related to the handi- 
cap that we can speak. We can describe 
them and tell of some success in meeting 
them. 

Let us consider first the various emo- 
tional responses on the part of child or 
family and associates which we usually asso- 
ciate with particular handicaps. 

As a corollary or subsequence of deafness, 
for instance, we expect to find the child shy, 
withdrawn, and sensitive. He seems to feel 
lonely and ostracized. The family and 
others, because communication is difficult, 
either become irritated with the misunder- 
standings or are thoughtless to the point of 
ignoring the handicap and thus exclude and 
reject the child from natural intercourse. 
This is the way the deaf child and his family 
act, we say, glibly. But on second thought, 
let us ask ourselves, Does the deaf child 
behave in this way just because of his 
deafness ? 

Or consider the behavior of the visually 
handicapped child. There arises in our 
minds immediately the picture of the timid, 
gentle child who clings to the mother, first 
in fear and shock, and then with increasing, 
regressive dependency as the mother allows 
herself to show pity and fear and give over- 
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protection. We will agree probably that 
this behavior, if not actually caused by the 
loss of vision, is accentuated by it. 

And what is the emotional response of the 
child to a “ crippling condition,” to the pain 
and limitation in use of legs and arms? We 
think immediately of a happy child, though 
often with a pinched and drawn expression ; 
active as he can be while burdened with 
brace, crutch, or plaster; patient, uncom- 
plaining, but probably demanding the center 
of attention by some winning way. I think 
of wards in the Children’s Hospital in 
Boston, where children lay for months in 
plaster shells or with limbs in traction at all 
sorts of angles, apparently contented and 
happy. I can hear their shouts of glee at 
greeting the favorite resident and hear their 
spirited singing of the popular songs of the 
day, “ Why did I kiss that girl, why, oh why, 
oh why?” To visitors who would turn 
away in distress and pity, not aware of the 
usually happy spirit of the children, we 
would explain all too simply, “ You see, 
these children are not suffering mentally 
because they do not look into the future or 
past, and the present, though physically un- 
comfortable, has its compensations in the 
general happy atmosphere of the ward and 
individual attention.” Even the “out pa- 
tient ” crippled child, hopping along fast or 
with difficulty, still appears to be happy. 
The crippled child—on hospital ward or at 
home or school—seems to be usually a 
Sunny Jim. But, thinking less superficially, 
can we tell whether the happiness is genuine, 
from fulfilment of primary wishes of life— 
adventure, response, recognition, and secur- 
ity—or whether the apparent happiness is 
only a bold false front, a tool to gain some- 
thing longed for and perhaps not even ap- 
proximated? Or is the crippling condition 
so shocking that the emotions are numb and 
realization of loss slow? Or is the loss so 
great that the best crutch is a happy dispo- 
sition? The only outstanding negative trait 
we see in the cripple is a defensive, argu- 
mentative manner, a “ chip on the shoulder ” 
way of self-assertiveness. The response of 
the parents of the crippled child is usually a 
combination of pity and pride and indulg- 
ence. Is this different from the attitude 
shown to the sickly cardiac or otherwise 
afflicted child? 
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WE might go on enumerating and evalu- 
ating the behavior patterns that seem to be 
typical of certain specific, constitutional im- 
pairments, but I believe, as I have said, that 
there is a fallacy in this line of thinking. 
My argument is that, although there is in- 
variably and inevitably an emotional prob- 
lem in child and group resulting from a 
physical handicap, the emotional response 
and subsequent behavior do not differ 
according to the part of the body afflicted 
and that there are more common factors 
than differences in the emotional problems 
of all these children and that, where differ- 
ences occur, the reason lies not only in per- 
sonality differences and underlying family 
relationships, but also in simple facts sur- 
rounding the onset and type of the handicap 
itself. 

First, there is a difference resulting from 
the time element or the period in the life of 
the child when the blow falls and the dura- 
tion of the incapacitating period; second, 
there is to be expected a difference in emo- 
tional response according to the extent of 
the loss of function ; and third, according to 
the degree or type of disfigurement. 

In considering the time element, we may 
say, for instance, that a child born with a 
cleft palate and hare lip will build up a dif- 
ferent emotional response in behavior than 
if he acquired an equal disfigurement of face 
when a small child or at adolescence. Or 
again that, if a child is born with a birth 
injury that impairs his ability to walk nat- 
urally, he has a different or less emotional 
problem than the child who, through acci- 
dent or disease, becomes a cripple in early or 
late childhood. Or, from the point of view 
of the parents, that there is greater or dif- 
ferent strain to know that they have given 
birth to a deformed child, or to one with 
congenital syphilis, let us say, than to bear 
the blow of seeing their well child made ill 
and handicapped in the early years of his 
life through no fault of their own. Or 
again, considering still the time element, 
that there is apt to be more strain and stress, 
and perhaps unconstructive behavior on the 
part of the child and parents if the invalid- 
ism is of long duration with recurrent hos- 
pital admissions. It may make a difference 
in the resistance or morale of the family and 
patient whether the child has repeated out- 
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breaks of osteomyelitis or the congenital 
dislocated hip slips out of place again and 
again after months in  plastercasts, or 
whether, on the other hand, the child suffers 
an acute illness, such as infantile paralysis, 
which does its damage in one period—in one 
fell blow. 

Then in the second place, in considering 
the variety of emotional responses let us ask 
ourselves if they vary according to the ex- 
tent of loss of function. Compare for 
instance the feelings and behavior of the 
child who has lost all his vision with one 
who retains even 20/200 in one eye only, 
for this is all the difference in the world to 
the child. Again, compare the situation of 
the child who has lost sight with one who 
has lost hearing. Most people agree that 
the loss of sight is a greater handicap than 
loss of hearing, for blindness almost in- 
evitably results in dependency on others for 
most of life’s activities and this in itself con- 
stitutes a different problem in attitudes and 
feelings of the patient or family. And surely 
the child with a severe heart damage will 
suffer emotionally from restriction and lack 
of being able to participate, more than and 
differently from the crippled child who can 
hop about on crutch or brace perhaps faster 
than his friends. The residual, what re- 
mains to use for what one wishes or needs 
to do, is important. 

And then, in the third place, consider the 
difference in emotional response of the child 
and family who face different types of dis- 
figurement. The child whose face is scarred 
from burns or a tuberculosis of the skin, 
perhaps, is subject to the insufferable, inex- 
cusable stares of the public; the disagreeable 
skin conditions such as severe allergic 
eczema, exfoliative dermatitis, or diseases of 
the eye cause others to withdraw for fear 
of contagion. Who can estimate the suffer- 
ing from this ostracism? Consider the ill 
winds of pity, doing no one any good, that 
go out to the deformed child; or the feel- 
ings of disgrace that come from the epileptic 
seizures, or from having Hutchinson’s teeth, 
perhaps, which the adolescent knows in a 
vague but certain way are a stigma of some 
disgraceful disease. (She has had to show 
them too many times to interested medical 
students and doctors!) These various dis- 
figurements have different meanings and 
must bring different feelings and actions. 
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On the other hand, what are the similari- 
ties or common factors of the emotional 
problems in all the different situations? 
First of all the patient himself, at whatever 
age, with little or great loss or damage to 
his body, conspicuously disfigured or not, 
feels he is different from others. This is 
said to be one of the greatest hardships for 
any child—even to have to wear clothes that 
do not conform to style. In suffering the 
pain or shock of the experience he must feel 
some fears and bewilderment at the new, the 
unknown, the difficult. He feels inferior: 
no longer able to compete on the usual level, 
he may carry the feeling to one of defeat. 
He feels loss of status in family and school 
group. By long periods away from home 
for medical care he has a feeling of displace- 
ment, being not wanted. He misses the per- 
sonal attention and love of parent and is 
lonely. The older child feels himself a bur- 
den and source of worry and expense and 
disappointment. He feels discouraged at 
having to give up cherished ambitions. Dr. 
Adler ' says: 

There is a growth of feelings of inferiority in 
any individual who has an organic or physical 
defect. The expression of this emotional tone on 
behavior patterns is evident. He realizes first of 
all he is different from others. His desire to be a 
complete man is frustrated. His level of achieve- 
ment of such fundamental drives as self-expression, 
security, attention and approval is lowered. Strik- 
ing deformities raise psychological uncertainty and 
threat to self-esteem. The reality of incompetence 
is very painful. The child turns to the parents for 


security and gets a parent fixation and finds it 
difficult to accept the new. 


As the child, so the parent feels the fear 
and shock—to see his suffering—feels the 
mark of “difference” of his child, feels some 
disgrace, loss of self-esteem and ambitions 
blighted, feels he is the one to be pitied, feels 
resentful—in short, inferior. And the be- 
havior which so frequently results is that 
either of open rejection or, more frequently, 
overprotection with all its crippling, ham- 
pering influence on the security of the child. 
To understand the parent’s emotional re- 
sponse to the child’s handicap, it is neces- 
sary to understand the particular parent- 
child relationship which helps or mars the 
adjustment of the child to his handicap. 

This then is the common, expected re- 
sponse to a physical handicap. There may 


*The Neurotic Constitution, Dodd Mead, New 
York, 1926, p. 30. 
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be, it is true, the especially gifted, superior 
personalities who do not have this emotional 
reaction or who, if they do, soon and of 
themselves overcome it and their handicap 
and become a Beethoven or a Pasteur. Few 
are so gifted but many have potentialities 
which, if trained, could avert the catastrophe 
of becoming neurotic and psychopathic with 
self-pitying, attention-getting mechanisms 
and dream worlds for satisfactions. As 
social workers, our job has been to be aware 
of the different and common emotional re- 
sponses to physical handicaps and attempt 
to prevent some of the unnecessary defeats 
of personality by discovering the individual 
potentialities and ways for developing them. 


AS an illustration of how some social 
workers have considered and met the emo- 
tional problems of handicapped children, let 
me tell you of Joseph, known to an eye social 
worker over a period of three years. 


At sixteen, Joseph came to the eye clinic alone 
one day. He told the doctor he had had poor vision 
since the age of six. Six months before coming to 
clinic he had been struck by a ball and gradually 
lost thereby most of his remaining vision. A 
doctor at another clinic had told him that nothing 
could be done for him and he had been advised to 
enter a school for the blind. He had not accepted 
this recommendation and appealed of his own 
accord to the National Society for Prevention of 
Blindness, who referred him to our clinic. The 
diagnosis was detachment of the retina. After 
operation he had vision of only 20/200. He was 
advised to restrict activities and be very careful 
not to receive blows. 

Joseph was in the second half of his third year 
at high school, managing to get that far through 
sight conservation classes. However, since the 
injury in the last six months, he had flunked 
French and mathematics and even shop work. His 
recreation had been shoplifting and jumping fences 
and “tearing around” with a gang. His home 
life was not happy. He lived with his father and 
step-mother and half-sister, aged four, and felt 
unwanted. 

It was learned that, when he was two, his mother 
had left his father, had gone west, secured a di- 
vorce, and remarried. Joseph did not remember 
his mother. His father had placed him in a board- 
ing school for several years, married again, and 
then took Joseph home when the step-mother com- 
plained of the expense of the boy’s care. The step- 
mother ignored rather than mistreated Joseph and 
the father gave his attention to his wife and their 
small child. It was soon recognized by the social 
worker that this boy’s family life offered little 
security and that whatever was accomplished would 
be through other associates and mainly through 
Joseph himself. 

The following questions appear early in the 
record: (1) Is shoplifting just an outlet, a way 
out of his unhappy home life, or more serious? 
(2) What is his I.Q.? Is his difficulty at school 
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entirely based on poor eyesight? (3) For what 
type of training is he fitted? He wanted to be an 
engineer, now has no plans. (4) Should he be 
removed from home—placed in a certain kind of 
boarding school? (5) What about telescopic lenses 
for him? (6) How to interest this boy in less 
strenuous life. (7) How to keep him in the 
“sighted” group instead of lapsing into the 
“blind” group. 

The study proceeded; the object, to know the 
boy himself—his capacities and his initiative. 

From the psychological report an I.Q. of 93 was 
found and these words: “ Joseph says he doesn’t 
‘want to go to the School for the Blind because all 
the fellows would be blind there and it would be 
terrible to look at them.” And then: “ Probably 
when Joseph is doing satisfactory work in his 
studies, he will not be so concerned with the fric- 
tion at home.” Somehow the boy’s personality won 
the doctors and social worker and their confidence 
in him was expressed by a gift of telescopic lenses 
which enabled him to read even newspaper print 
but gave no help for distance. Every effort was 
made to keep him out of the visually handicapped 
group. 

Two main objectives appear throughout the con- 
tact—vocational adjustment and personality de- 
velopment. The record is full of references to 
development of hobbies and arrangements for 
recreation, such as dancing lessons and swimming. 
A Big Brother was found and membership in the 
National Guard followed. Little attempt was 
made to influence the father and step-mother in 
their attitudes toward Joseph. It seems to have 
been accepted by the social worker that little could 
be done about them. Whatever was to be accom- 
plished was through Joseph himself. 

Joseph writes: “I have good news for you. 
When I arrived home that Tuesday, you gave me 
some good advice so I followed it. Well, it has 
already produced results. I stay home more and 
have stopped being stubborn to my father. When 
he gets up in the morning, I get up with him. I 
go to the factory and bring him his supper each 
evening. He and I go to church each Sunday. I 
tell him how I get along in school and I started to 
hint how much I like what he has done for me. 
He and I are really better friends than we ever 
were.” Joseph goes on to say: “I had a very 
trying three days because we had our mid-term 
exams. I got as good a mark in English as any- 
one in the class. My teacher read the test to me. 
So did the rest of the teachers. When I get my 
report card I’ll bring it up to the clinic. I hope the 
spring has not been unfavorable to you. It is play- 
ing havoc with me. I hope you will enjoy the rest 
of the year because everything looks rosy for me— 
and I hope for you.” 

Another letter six months later: “Just to let 
you know I passed all my subjects. . . . I hope 
you have a pleasant Thanksgiving. I have a lot to 
be thankful for. I am grateful for all you have 
done. Last week my friend the German lady who 
used to teach me when I was little died and you 
are the only real friend I have now.” 

And again, six months later: “Everything is 
going swell—at home, school, and everywhere.” 

And a year later: “I am getting along pretty 
good in school. I am studying—I mean real hard. 
I am interested. Even my parents notice. All of 
a sudden I am getting ambitious. . . . I said I 
felt sad. Well, I broke a promise to you. I hada 
fight. I promised not to, but I protected my eyes. 


A fellow has to fight to give himself confidence. 
I emerged o.k.” 

In September Joseph applied for admission to a 
city college. He is interested in studying market- 
ing. The social worker has attempted to get a 
scholarship for him and has recommended him to 
the college, giving her opinion that Joseph will 
make good use of his opportunity. 


This boy was handicapped not only by the 
great loss in vision but by privations in his 
family life—both of which had led to uncon- 
structive behavior. Through the support of 
those at the hospital and community re- 
sources, he was steadied and directed 
through the difficult adolescent years—with 
no reliance at all on the family group. 

And now, in contrast, I shall tell you 
briefly of Mary. Like Joseph, she had little 
in her home life to make her happy, but the 
social worker’s efforts this time were di- 
rected toward making the home, not just the 
house, a better place to live in, and this 
meant mainly working with, or shall we say 
“on” the father, who was supersensitive, 
defensive, and proud. 


Mary was fourteen when she came to the hospital 
suffering from chorea and a bad heart (mitral 
stenosis with insufficiency). She was described 
by the doctors as “a pale, thin, old-looking, little 
girl, undernourished and underdeveloped. She has 
always been very highstrung and sensitive—takes 
things to heart [this probably came from her 
father]. This attack apparently has been precipi- 
tated by fear of going back to school after losing 
one of her text books. She is obviously over- 
worked at school and at home and is not receiving 
a proper diet. She is very shy and talks in a small, 
weak voice—answers questions readily but volun- 
teers little information.” 

Mary’s mother had died four years previously. 
Mary was the eldest of six children who had been 
placed immediately in a convent. After a year 
and a half there, she and the next younger sister, 
at the ages of eleven and nine, were taken out of 
the institution by the father, and a housekeeper 
was tried in the home. This did not work and the 
father then had boarded Mary and her sister sep- 
arately in one unsupervised boarding hcme after 
another. Mary especially had been unhappy. For 
three months before admission to the hospital she 
and her sister, now 12, had been at home trying to 
keep house for the father in one furnished room. 
School work had been difficult for her. She dis- 
liked her teacher, saying, “The children say she 
has tuberculosis.” (Incidentally Mary’s mother, 
who died supposedly of heart trouble, had ten 
brothers and sisters who were said to have died of 
tuberculosis and Mary’s father has an old tuber- 
culosis of the hip. Mary must have known some- 
thing of this history, and her fears or conflicts 
were aroused when it was whispered that her 
teacher had tuberculosis.) The child was described 
by her teacher as “a very serious child who rarely 
smiled, but was refined, gentle, and likable.” She 
was absent often with excuse of illness and seemed 
lethargic. Her school work was only fair. 
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The father had suffered a decline in status. He 
told with pride of former success—of making three 
or four thousand a year as a bond salesman—that 
his wife and children lived like royalty. After 
unemployment struck, he lived a year on savings 
and then was compelled to have emergency relief 
and then relief work. He could not admit any 
inadequacy in the home life of the child—bragged 
of how well he understood his girls, resented the 
school’s criticism in sending the truant officer from 
time to time, and thought the school had not given 
Mary a square deal. Other agencies had been 
interested. It was learned from them that the 
father had been spoiled as a child because of ill- 
ness. He had been considered headstrong and a 
braggart. He had refused jobs which he con- 
sidered not good enough. Never had he been able 
to accept the idea that he needed any help in mak- 
ing a plan for the two girls to live differently. He 
had vague, impractical plans of his own—never 
carried out. Any suggestion seemed a threat to his 
ego. Each agency closed the case unsatisfactorily. 

in the light of this history the social worker 
deliberately aimed to give more security to this 
father by any means at her disposal in the relation- 
ship. Mary was sent to a home for cardiac chil- 
dren where convalescence and school training were 
provided. The father could accept the need for 
physical care and desired it. During the year and 
a half that the child was away contact with the 
father was kept up. Appreciation was given of his 
difficulties, misfortunes, and good intentions, his 
love for his children, and consideration of his own 
plans. He was encouraged finally to work with a 
family agency in planning a better home. _Inci- 
dentally, he had been embarrassed because of lack 
of teeth and no small service was rendered in secur- 
ing dentures for him. 

The family moved, a month before the child’s 
return from the convalescent home, to larger, more 
suitable quarters. A volunteer worker was secured 
to call as friendly visitor to advise the girls in 
working and housekeeping. The family agency 
continued its interest—and all this to the satisfac- 
tion of the father. Both Mary and her sister 
seemed to reflect in their happy demeanor the 
security of their father who basked in the approval 
given by the clinic. Today Mary shows no sign 
of handicap and is apparently happily adjusted at 
home and school. No doubt much of this outlook 
was gained at the convalescent home to which 
credit must always be given. 


I am not attempting to trace the “ how” 
of this relationship, which resulted in win- 
ning the confidence of the father. It seems 
important only to indicate that his need to 
feel superior or at least adequate to his situ- 
ation was recognized and that any attempt 
to plan better care for the child on any other 
basis would have been futile. 

Another case illustrates a third common 
problem—where the life of the whole family 
is disturbed by the child’s handicap. 


Helen, a little Jewish girl, seven years old, was 
admitted to the eye hospital with photophobia of 
both eyes. There was a history of two and a half 
years of trouble with vision following a blow to 
the eye. A year prior to admission she had had 
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care at another hospital with diagnosis of inter- 
stitial keratitis. Anti-luetic treatment had been 
instituted. Diagnosis was changed under study 
first to phlyctenular keratitis and later to trachoma. 
Consider the shock to a family of these three com- 
municable diseases: syphilis, tuberculosis, and 
trachoma. In addition the child had a history since 
the age of three of asthmatic bronchitis following 
pneumonia, which must have alarmed the family 
from time to time. 

Helen is described as a shy little girl, unwilling 
to go out in daylight, having a poor appetite, sleep- 
ing irregularly from 10:00 or 11:00 p.m. to 10:00 
or 11:00 a.m. She had not yet been to school. The 
family group was unusual: the child was living 
with her maternal grandparents, an aunt aged 27, 
and two uncles older, all of whom were said to be 
devoted to the child, heart broken, and “ living for” 
her. They had suffered disgrace by much more 
than the child’s illness—Helen’s mother had given 
trouble. Hers was a runaway marriage—a pre- 
vious engagement to a “good man” broken. The 
man had deserted when she was pregnant. Soon 
after Helen’s birth, the mother was admitted to a 
mental hospital and readmitted several times later; 
the diagnosis was “psychosis with psychopathic 
personality.” The neighbors knew of this unsatis- 
factory marriage and of the mental illness. 

To add to their worries, Helen, at the age of 
five, developed this eye trouble. The financial 
status of the family was lowered because of the 
expenses of medical care. The fact that syphilis 
was named as responsible for the eye condition 
became known and Helen’s aunt’s engagement was 
broken by her fiancé’s family. Feeling that no 
family would want to marry into theirs, each mem- 
ber resolved to turn all his interest and love toward 
the child, to live and work for her and protect her, 
as they said, from the neighbors. The grandmother 
spent her day with the child. The uncles and aunt 
took turns in reading to her and playing with her 
at night. The child became especially attached to 
her grandmother. The family seemed to be cutting 
themselves off from all associates. Incidentally no 
mention is made of Helen’s behavior. How did she 
fail to be spoiled? 

Each member of the family was all too ready to 
follow advice regarding precautions, hygiene; and 
six weeks after discharge found Helen going out 
of doors regularly, to bed at an early hour, eating 
correctly without fuss—a model child in a co- 
operative family. School attendance was consid- 
ered out of the question and a home teacher not 
advised as the eyes were not to be used more than 
necessary. The child was brought to the clinic regu- 
larly and frequently for treatment for trachoma. 
What then was left for the social worker to do? 
It is interesting to note that through the following 
two years contact was held with this family, with 
the apparent objective of relieving them of the 
unnecessary emotional burden they were carrying. 

Plans for moving to another community away 
from the social ostracism they felt were carefully 
weighed and carried out. In planning for transfer 
of medical care to a clinic nearer the new home, 
consideration of family feelings was tactfully 
given: Helen’s aunt knew some of the personnel 
employed at the new neighborhood clinic and she 
feared again some disgrace to the family so the 
special interest of a private physician was enlisted 
at nominal rates. . 

Family feelings had again to be considered when 
time came for school adjustment. Because of the 
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diagnosis the school authorities could neither ac- 
cept the child in school nor send in a home teacher. 
The doctors had stated that there would be no dan- 
ger of contagion to the teacher if the simple 
hygiene of washing hands was observed. Several 
investigators from the school called and, in ex- 
pressing doubt as to acceptance of the case, revived 
the family’s “hurt” and feeling that they were 
being discriminated against and held in disgrace. 

Eventually, through insistent, patient, and tactful 
appeals by the social worker to authorities—local, 
state and even national—home training was pro- 
vided; large type books and a special school desk 
were supplied and the grandmother and aunt given 
instruction in teaching. Subscriptions to The 
Parents’ Magasine and The Youth’s Companion 
were presented. It was considered important—for 
the family’s sake more perhaps than for the 
child’s—that educational opportunity be provided. 

Four years later Helen was admitted to public 
school in a sight conservation class, the eye con- 
dition well under control. Five years after that, 
when the grandmother brought Helen to see the 
old friends at the clinic, she was a tall, attractive 
girl with large brown eyes with no appearance (to 
the layman) of disease. The vision was 20/40 in 
one eye, 20/200 in the other. She was slowly catch- 
ing up with her chronological school group. She 
was said to have many friends. The aunt had mar- 
ried, the financial strain was relieved, the whole 
family was happy and pleased with the progress. 


Throughout this record little was said 
about Helen as a person. The whole em- 
phasis seems to have been on the family atti- 
tude, on what the illness of the child meant 
to them. Little treatment of physical en- 
vironmental factors was attempted but ad- 
justment of the emotional environment was 
definitely made. Between the lines one reads 
what “ standing by” through many months 
meant to the family; the clinic was the one 
place where they could be assured of sym- 
pathetic, uncritical reception, where confi- 
dence and hope were renewed. Somehow, 
through the social worker and the clinic, a 
limit was set to the ever-widening circle of 
the effect on the lives of the family group— 
which was crippling and damaging their 
lives far more than the sickness was affect- 
ing the child. 


TIME does not permit going on with the 
variety of emotional problems of the indi- 
vidual and family life that can be seen as 
definitely related to the physical handicap of 
the child. I have tried only to show three 
objectives and technics in treatment. 

(1) In the case of Joseph, the aim was to 
keep in a normal group a boy who had suf- 
fered great loss of vision. He might well 
have been classed and treated as blind. The 
problem was to stimulate his ambitions, to 


call forth his reserves of personality, and to 
reach these ends without support of the 
family but by work with the boy alone. 

(2) In Mary’s case, the aim was to im- 
prove the physical environment of a child 
with chorea and heart disease, for whom 
hygiene was so important, not only by long 
convalescent care but by improving the 
housing and hygiene of the home during the 
child’s absence. This was achieved by gain- 
ing the parent’s acceptance of the need and 
his participation in the plan through the 
social worker’s recognition of the parent’s 
own personality needs. 

(3) In the case of Helen, the aim was to 
relieve the emotional environment rather 
than the physical, recognizing that some- 
thing could be done to prevent damage to 
the family group and to the child from pro- 
longed strain, by standing by and re-evalu- 
ating the factors in the situation from time 
to time. 

In each of the three cases there was a par- 
ticularly difficult problem which the social 
worker might easily have been less zealous 
to solve. Joseph might have been sent to 
the School for the Blind—all other agencies 
were advising this plan. Mary might have 
had convalescent home care only—accepting 
the reports of two other agencies that the 
father was “impossible.” And Helen’s 
family might have been considered “ self- 
directing ”—their worries might have been 
considered exaggerated and due to oversen- 
sitiveness. The social worker might have 
thought the family would have to work it 
out for themselves since the child was ap- 
parently not suffering. And when it came 
to school adjustment, might it not have been 
easier to accept the decision of both local and 
state authorities? Instead, in each case, be- 
cause of the emotional factors, it was con- 
sidered necessary to hold on to the relation- 
ship of social worker and patient or family 
over a long period, not just to stand by, 
watching the course of events, but con- 
sciously directing therapy as needs appeared. 

With all this individualizing and consid- 
eration of psychological needs, we must keep 
our feet on the ground, recognizing that 
many of the emotional problems we see may 
be outside the realm of treatment by the 
social worker and that in each case there are 
practical problems of school adjustment, 
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vocational guidance, and trade training that 
are within our limits and deserve our best 
and immediate attention. However, accord- 
ing to Dr. Bernard Glueck, time is often lost 
in shifting around the furniture of the 
external environment of the child. The 
significance of the human environment, par- 
ticularly of the human family, must be con- 
sidered, for “ the greatest promise for a suc- 
cessful, deliberate shaping of human destiny 
lies in the discovery and the proper. employ- 
ment of a technique for the understanding 
and guidance of man’s psychological and 
social dispositions.” And then, going on to 
a less deterministic philosophy, “ To be sure, 
man is a creature of his environment, but he 


is also a creator of it to a much greater 
extent than he is willing to admit. . . . The 
human being carries within himself—within 
the constitution of his own nature and tend- 
encies—those elements which make possible 
the trouble itself as well as its cure.” * 

Let us find then, ways to call out all the 
reserves of personality in each of these 
handicapped children and in their families 
so that they may go through life, not bur- 
dened additionally with a neurotic or psy- 
chopathic personality which leads to defeat, 
but instead with the wings of victory to lift 
their souls. 


2“ Psychoanalysis and Child Guidance,” Mental 
Hygiene, October, 1930. 


Volunteer Work in the London Schools 
Corinne Weil Mattuck 


N England a large proportion of the social 

work is done by volunteers. The work 
of the London School Care Committees is 
an interesting example of volunteer work 
directed and financed by a public body. 

The London County Council, through its 
Education Committee, is responsible for ap- 
proximately a thousand schools.‘ Previous 
to this century there was no official welfare 
work in these schools although after 1870, 
when education in England was made com- 
pulsory, it gradually became possible to ob- 
tain reliable information on the state of chil- 
dren in the schools. In 1880 an inquiry 
found that 10 per cent of the children in 
London schools were too hungry to learn 
and a number of voluntary societies were 
formed to feed these children. They brought 
the situation to the attention of the legis- 
lative body, which, in 1906, passed an 
“ Education Act,” by which the local educa- 
tion authorities could finance the feeding of 
hungry children in the schools. The admin- 
istration of the act necessitated investigations 
into home circumstances and members of the 
voluntary societies undertook this. These 
and other volunteers drew attention to the 
physical condition of the children, with the 
result that a system of medical inspections 

*Most children from middle class or wealthy 
families are in private schools, which do not come 


under the jurisdiction of the Londen County 
Council. 
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for all school children was started in 1907 
and clinics were later opened on a voluntary 
basis to carry out treatment. 

The volunteer work became such a valu- 
able part of the educational system that, 
since 1907, its organization and financing 
has been taken over by the London County 
Council. Since 1909, each school has had 
its own Care Committee, a self-governing 
body appointing its own chairman and hon- 
orary secretary. In each of twelve districts, 
with an average of ninety schools, a District 
Organizer, comparable to a general secre- 
tary, is employed by the London County 
Council, with a small staff of professionally- 
trained, assistant organizers. These profes- 
sionals supervise and co-ordinate the work 
of the volunteers, of whom there are about 
five thousand in London, but the volunteers 
do the actual case work in the schools and 
with the families. 

The work of the Care Committees includes 
medical treatment, general care, and after- 
care. 

Medical Treatment: Each child is exam- 
ined by the school doctor at least four times 
during his school career ? (of course if there 
is any physical defect detected in the early 
examinations the child may be examined 
much more frequently). The Care Commit- 
tee worker is present at the examination, 


* The school-leaving age in England is fourteen. 
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with any case records she has. After the 
examination she is responsible for the 
family’s co-operation in carrying out any 
treatment recommended. In addition, if the 
doctor or the Care Committee decides that 
the child requires extra food or milk, it is 
her responsibility to see that the child has 
them, either at home or at school. If the 
medical examination shows a need for spec- 
tacles for the child, the volunteer ascertains 
the financial circumstances of the family to 
decide whether the spectacles must be fur- 
nished by public relief or whether they may 
be furnished by the “ Spectacles Club,” or- 
ganized by the Care Committee to make loans 
or grants, on which small payments are made 
by the family until the spectacles are paid for. 

General Care: Under general care would 
come all those problems (except health and 
nourishment) that impede the child’s prog- 
ress and happiness. Volunteers tend to sort 
themselves out. Those who show an apti- 
tude for case work either will find the be- 
havior problems for themselves or will be 
assigned to the difficult cases reported by the 
school. They can call upon the child guid- 
ance clinic, and then they serve as a liaison 
between it and the home or school. 

Neglect or cruelty cases are referred di- 
rectly to a special officer, a paid official of 
the London County Council. There has 
been a decided decrease in such referrals 
since the Care Committee work started. 
Through the work of the Care Committees 
some very serious instances of moral offenses 
against children were revealed, and in 1912 
a small committee of members and officers 
of the London County Council was formed 
to raise funds to handle such cases. Grad- 
ually voluntary organizations have beer 
formed in each district to provide a trained 
worker—called the Children’s Moral Wel- 
fare Worker—whose entire time is devoted 
to such problems and who works in close 
collaboration with the District Organizer of 
the Care Committees. 

After Care: The Care Committees are 
anxious that each child who has reached the 
school-leaving age should be fully aware of 
all the possibilities for further education, 
social recreation, and suitable employment 
in his district. A Leaving Conference is 
held in the school, to which the parents are 


* Throughout the article the pronoun “she” has 
been used although there are some men volunteers. 
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invited. The principal of the school is 
present, along with the Care Committee 
worker, representatives from the Labour 
Exchange (Employment Bureau) and from 
an Evening Institute (Additional Educa- 
tion). The child’s future is discussed, in 
the light of his character and career as seen 
in the school and Care Committee records. 
The parent is urged to encourage the child 
to seek further education, to ‘join some 
recreation center, and to choose his employ- 
ment with care. In selected cases the Care 
Committee follows up the child until he is 
seventeen. 


OBVIOUSLY the problems of health and 
undernourishment get the most attention, 
perhaps because they are most easily de- 
tected. The Care Committee organizers feel 
that almost any volunteer can handle the 
simplest part of this work and a volunteer 
is therefore accepted if she can give as much 
as one-half day a week (any less time than 
that is considered useless). The first duty 
of the assistant organizer, with about one 
hundred volunteers under her, is to train 
all new workers, keep in close touch with 
their work during the first few months, and 
be available for consultation with all volun- 
teers. The training of a volunteer is almost 
entirely individual—she may visit several 
families with an experienced worker, before 
being given cases to visit alone. 

Last year a course of lectures for Care 
Committee workers explained the functions 
of the various other branches of social work 
in London that furnished facilities—such as 
the relief agencies, the child guidance clinics, 
hospitals, hospital social work, and so on. 
Theoretical case work is taught only as the 
individual supervisor finds time to give to 
the individual volunteer. 

At present the Care Committees are the 
only organizations in London doing family 
case work on a preventive level. Public 
assistance is purely for the handling of desti- 
tution and does not demand any case work 
on the part of the public assistance officer. 
On the other hand, the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society comes into a family only when 
there are urgent crises to be met. Although 
there is no social service exchange in Lon- 
don, certain districts have a system of mutual 
registration run from C.O.S. offices; in the 
remaining districts the volunteer is obliged 
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to obtain information about the family from 
the public assistance officer, the church, and 
so on, before starting to work. Naturally 
the Care Committees frequently call upon 
the resources of these and other organiza- 
tions in dealing with family problems. 

The Care Committees are in no sense re- 
lief giving agencies. When a case demands 
the expenditure of money, another agency 
must be called in to furnish it. Promiscuous 
giving by the volunteers is vigorously dis- 
couraged, although they may give the family 
second-hand clothing, which they have 
begged from friends. The Spectacles Clubs 
are financed by voluntary contributions or 
by the proceeds of some entertainment. 

Although the volunteer does not deal with 
actual financial aid, she is responsible for 
determining the family’s ability to pay for 
medical treatment, milk at school, spectacles, 
boots, and so on. No generally recognized 
budget scale has been laid down by the 
London County Council, but an experienced 
Care Committee almost always adopts some 
rough standard for its own guidance in try- 
ing to keep a level between the various 
families in the area. This standard is very 
elastic and, if the family’s income falls below 
it, the family is eligible for free special serv- 
ices. 

It is conceivable that such a system as 
Care Committee work operating in the 
United States would be considered a “ filler- 
in” until the public organization would 
employ paid, trained people. Such is not 
the case in England where volunteer work is 
believed in implicitly. One of the Care Com- 
mittee District Organizers said, “ Perhaps 
the success of English volunteer work, as 
opposed to the American, can only be ex- 
plained by the difference in the tempera- 
ments of the two peoples.” The English put 
forth many arguments in support of volun- 
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teers. They feel it is healthful and good for 
about 5,000 people in London who are living 
in security to occupy their leisure time in 
intimate concern with those who are living 
in insecurity. By having so many people in 
the field, each volunteer has more time and 
more leisurely attention to give to the indi- 
vidual case than a paid worker would have. 
She can bring a fresher point of view to the 
work because she has more of her own life 
outside her work. Volunteers are not 
officials. It is felt that a family responds to 
an outsider who is doing the work because 
she wants to and not because she “ must ” 
by law, and the natural result is co-operation 
from the family rather than demands by it. 
The influence these volunteers have upon 
social conditions is of great importance. By 
acquainting themselves with actual condi- 
tions, they are in a much stronger position 
to work for legislation, for housing, for work 
with backward children, and so on. 

That, in fact, is the best testimonial to the 
Care Committees: they have done a tre- 
mendous piece of work which would never 
have been done without them. Principals of 
the London County Council schools have 
found it valuable to have the Care Com- 
mittee workers as confidantes with whom 
they can discuss the various school problems. 
They find the Care Committee work valuable 
education for the teachers, many of whom 
are unaware of the home environment of 
the children. In 1930, the Chairman of the 
Education Committee of the London County 
Council stated that in his opinion Care Com- 
mittee work has been the most important 
development in the education service since 
its inception.* 

*Care Committee work on a family case work 
basis is limited to London. In the provinces the 


school nurses do some follow-up work, but on a 
health basis only. 
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Editorial Notes 


Undifferentiated Case Work versus 
Integration of Specialties 

E have talked much in recent years 

of the desirability of the development 
and use of specialties in the field of social 
case work. Numerous studies have indi- 
cated the need to define specialized skills as 
well as their areas of application as prelim- 
inary to effective integration in the interest 
of maximum benefit for clients. There is 
an obvious analogy here between the pro- 
fession of social case work and the medical 
profession where the illnesses of one patient 
require the services of several physicians— 
each equipped both with diagnostic and 
treatment skills in one of the health prob- 
lems presented by the patient and with an 
understanding of the inter-relation of these 
problems to the total health condition of the 
patient. 

The differences between the skills and 
areas of competence of social case work with 
children and that with families has been con- 
siderably confused because the similarities 
have often been construed as identities. In 
families where there are children the family 
case worker serves the individual child as 
well as the parents. Similarly the case 
worker with children must be equipped to 
understand and treat the parent-parent, the 
parent-child, and the sibling relationships as 
an inseparable part of the child’s total situ- 
ation. The articles in this issue of THE 
Famicy illustrate clearly that frequently the 
most effective treatment of the child is di- 
rected not toward the child himself but 
toward his family. 

Various discussions, including those pre- 
sented in the Milford Conference Report, 
have resulted in a preliminary formulation 
of principles for consideration in the Family 
Welfare Association of America Committee 
on Relationship between Family and Chil- 
dren’s Work: 


In considering the relationship between family 
and children’s work (and perhaps other aspects or 
specializations in case work), it is evident that 
they have the same roots in generic social case 
work, as far as basic knowledge and equipment of 
the case worker are concerned. 

Any agency properly equipped for social case 
work, dealing with clients among whom economic 
need is a large factor, should be equipped with ma- 
terial relief resources essential to its major case 
work purpose. 





Any family case work agency is also a children’s 
case work agency, in the sense that it has the same 
obligation for skilled treatment of the problems of 
children in families as it does for meeting the needs 
of adults. 

Any children’s case work agency, dealing with 
children in their own homes, is or should be a 
family case work agency, in so far as it attempts 
to treat children’s needs in relation to the family 
setting, or to deal with those difficulties in family 
relationship which affect the child. 

Child placement and foster home finding require 
a certain degree or type of special knowledge and 
skill on the part of the case worker in addition to 
the broader basic equipment, but this is also true in 
varying degrees of vocational adjustment and debt 
adjustment (as case work processes), and of 
special emphasis on the needs of the foreign born, 
on marriage relationships, and so on. 


With the present tendency toward mergers 
of family case work and children’s agencies, 
additional clarification is imperative if we 
are not to lose the values that have been 
slowly achieved through the experiences of 
both groups. Consolidation of services may 
not even bring the anticipated savings in 
administrative costs unless the specialized 
knowledge and skills of both groups are 
clearly defined and effectively integrated. 
The very similarity between the two has 
been a stumbling block to progress in the 
development of joint thinking and the recog- 
nition of the need for definite procedures 
essential to integrated services. Although 
we have no comparable data there seems 
considerable indication that the tendency, 
where clients need both case work with chil- 
dren and case work with the family, is for 
one or the other agency to assume full re- 
sponsibility rather than to develop pro- 
cedures for division of responsibility on the 
basis of needs and skills as has been the 
practice in situations where medical social 
case work and either children’s or family 
case work were both needed. 

The preliminary statement already re- 
ferred to suggests additional principles as 
points of departure for further needed 
exploration : 


Although specialization is not necessarily a basis 
for separate organization, and although an agency 
with a rounded social case work program is 
preferable to an agency limited to one specializa- 
tion, this does not necessarily point to merger of 
so-called specialized agencies. There may be no 
reason why there should not be two private agen- 
cies with approximately the same types of service 
in a large community, provided their sources of 
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support and their clientele are different—that is, 
provided they do not derive support from the same 
constituency for the same services to the same 
group of people. 

Assuming ultimate merger, distinctions should 
be made between mergers through: 

(1) Absorption by one agency of another, re- 
taining the name and basic organization of the 
first, which may create needless defenses on the 
part of the agency to be absorbed. 

(2) Merger of two or more agencies on rela- 
tively equal terms into an agency with a new title 
and organization but with a crystallization of the 
old agencies into departments of the new agency, 
thus continuing an organizational focus of old 
loyalties and traditions. Experience has shown 
that such a mosaic rarely achieves the results 
desired. 

(3) A synthesis of the services of the former 
agencies into a genuinely new agency, with such 
specialization as may continue to be necessary, 
represented by one or more specialists who may 
carry small case loads but whose more important 
function may be to act as special case consultants 
to other members of the case work staff, thus 
weaving their contribution into the whole case 
work program of the agency. Special committees, 
such as a committee on child welfare, then become 
concerned not merely with a separate segment of 
the case load, but with the needs of children in the 
entire case load. 


Our immediate question, however, is 
whether we have as yet sufficiently defined 
the differences in skills and body of knowl- 
edge in family agencies and children’s agen- 
cies and whether we have a basis of factual 
knowledge as to whether the client will bene- 
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fit most from the undifferentiated case work 
service implied in a merger or from a skilled 
integration of the two services through joint 
or co-operative service. Medical social case 
work, like children’s case work, must con- 
sider the family as part of the individual’s 
total situation; family case work must con- 
sider the health as well as the social needs 
of the individual in the family group. Co- 
operative case committees as between these 
two groups, based on individual case discus- 
sion! have done much to clarify functional 
responsibility and to lessen the confusion of 
both workers and clients. The use of a 
specialized social service is as essential a 
factor in skilled case work service as is the 
use of a specialized legal or medical service. 
In some communities joint committees rep- 
resenting both children’s and family agen- 
cies are analyzing practices, referrals, and 
the possibilities of co-operative services. 
Such exploratory activities in a number of 
communities offer the only authentic source 
for the factual data on which next steps in 
the direction either of mergers or of differ- 
entiated co-operative services can be safely 
based. 

Cf. Josephine G. Taylor: “A Committee on 
Medical and Family Co-operative Cases,” THE 


Famity, March, 1936, p. 3; Editorials, THe 
Famity, March, 1936, p. 23, and May, 1936, p. 92. 


Hospites 


Hosta that informal organization of 
social workers started in 1933 to afford 
relief to fellow social workers displaced by 
political upheavals abroad, and to extend hos- 
pitality to those reaching these shores, has just 
rendered its third annual report to its contribu- 
tors. Its total receipts during the period have 
been roughly $7,000, its disbursements $6,500. Its 
operating expenses for the three years have been 
about $800, $300 of this amount having been 
specifically contributed for the purpose. Assist- 
ance has been extended to about 150 individuals 
here and abroad, in amounts varying from fairly 
large sums to aid in specific projects of rehabili- 
tation, down to allowances for pocket money to 
persons working for maintenance only. Medical, 
dental, and convalescent care, clothing and travel- 
ing expense in seeking work, board for children, 
advice and assistance in securing immigration 
visas, have been some of the many forms the 
assistance has taken. 
An especial concern has been felt to discover 
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and afford relief to former social workers on 
their release from concentration camps, often 
penniless and with broken health. No funds have 
been spent for transportation from Europe to 
America. Of the comparatively small amount 
advanced to social workers who had already made 
their way here, all but $20 has been repaid. 

Hospites, along with a group of other interested 
agencies, has been able to secure a ruling from 
the U. S. Department of Labor that persons 
whose status as social workers can be established 
can enter the United States without falling under 
the “contract labor” provision of the immigration 
law. 

“We believe,” one of MHospites’ statements 
reads, “that the recent revolution in Germany is 
bringing to these shores people with the same 
valuable contribution to make to America as did 
that of 1848. To realize what that hegira meant, 
we have only to say over the names Schurtz, 
Brandeis, Taussig, Goldmark, and many others. 
Hospites is proud to have a small part in facili- 
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tating the renewed entry into the United States 
of German intellectuals and social workers.” 
Feeling that there is a continuing need for its 
services, the organization has taken steps to 
extend the membership of the governing board, 
which has been recently joined by Herschel Alt 
of St. Louis, C. M. Bookman of Cincinnati, Ben- 
jamin Glassberg of Milwaukee, Harry Greenstein 
of Baltimore, Dorothy Kahn of Philadelphia, 
Wilbur Newstetter of Cleveland, Lillian Quinn of 
New York City, Reuben Reznik of Los Angeles, 


Book 
Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


UBLIC Perrsonnet ADMINISTRATION, by 
William E. Mosher, Ph.D., and J. Donald 
Kingsley, Ph.D. 


A quotation from Max Weber, “In the modern 
state the real government effectuates itself neither 
in parliamentary debates nor in royal proclama- 
tions, but in the exercise of administration in daily 
life, necessarily and unavoidably in the hands of 
the civil service,” sounds the keynote for this care- 
ful and thoughtful presentation of some of the 
essentials in public personnel administration. A 
critical review and examination of past and present 
government personnel method, details as to con- 
structive policies that have been initiated or 
adopted both in this country and abroad, and sug- 
gestions as to application in government of desir- 
able personnel standards in private enterprise form 
the basis for a constructive program. The authors 
emphasize the need of working out and adopting a 
positive personnel policy in government in the 
interest of efficiency, economy, justice, and self- 
interest. The book is of timely interest to social 
workers—whether in public or private social agen- 
cies. (Harper & Brothers or THe Famtty, $5.00.) 


HIS Busrness or Rewier: Proceedings of the 
Delegate Conference, American Association 
of Social Workers, Washington, D. C., Feb- 

ruary 14-16, 1936. 179 pages. $1.00. 


The thesis of this symposium by twenty-six social 
workers is well stated in one of the addresses: 
“This Association (A.A.S.W.) has gone on record 
as believing that the federal government should 
establish a permanent system of grants-in-aid to 
assist the states and localities in carrying on relief.” 
The necessity for a permanent federal relief pro- 
gram is the common faith of all these writers, 
several of whom are social workers of high dis- 
tinction in their respective fields. Local public 
relief difficulties and methods of meeting them in 
various states are graphically described, always 


Eugenie Schenk of San Francisco, Florence Sytz 
of New Orleans, and Elizabeth Webster of Chi- 
cago. Efforts are now in progress to bring to 
the attention of all social workers and those 
interested in international goodwill the need of 
Hospites for additional funds for its relief pro- 
gram. The Chairman, Mrs. John M. Glenn, One 
Lexington Avenue, New York City, or the Secre- 
tary, Joanna C. Colcord, 130 East 22d Street, New 
York City, will be glad to receive contributions 
or furnish further information. 


Reviews 


against a background of public welfare philosophy. 
Much is said from many angles about public “ work 
relief” and public home relief; and there are nine 
papers specifically arguing the impossibility of local 
relief without federal funds. 

There are readers who will find this book reac- 
tionary—quite unconsciously so, of course. Its 
philosophy of relief in many places harks back to 
a bygone day when the purpose of relief was not 
expected to go beyond the alleviation of suffering, 
and perhaps a sharing by those who have with 
those who have not; a point of view which is still 
sufficient for temporary emergency relief after sud- 
den disasters. This book, however, is not discuss- 
ing disaster relief. Is social work losing the gains 
it made when it began to learn something about 
the workings of human personality and see that 
maintenance-relief to be socially wholesome must 
be a related part of a case work developmental proc- 
ess? And is the word “social” being materialized 
by social workers themselves until it becomes a 
synonym of “material” or “economic,” as it is 
used in the title, “ The Social Security Act”? If 
so, this book is cleverly and truly named. There is 
then more of realism than humor in its title. In- 
deed, to many of these contributors relief, which 
has always been a problem, has now apparently 
become a business, a matter of the skilful distribu- 
tion of a commodity. 

What some of us miss most in the book is case 
work. Case work technics are there in part, but 
not case work philosophy which gives value to the 
technics. Certainly not what it seems to me Miss 
Richmond meant by case work. I felt at first that 
I must be mistaken about this; surely case work 
was at least taken for granted. So I re-read cer- 
tain portions of the book where it should most cer- 
tainly be found. No, it is seldom even taken for 
granted. On the contrary one feels that it is rather 
apologized for and repudiated as not quite modern. 
“ Much of the present confusion,” says one writer, 
“stems from an overemphasis in the prosperous 
years of long ago on intensive social case work.” 
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{s the greatness of the task the reason for this atti- 
tude of speakers many of whom have been good 
case workers? Before this present depression 
social case workers have often carried impossible 
case loads. If, however, they believed in case 
work and had good supervisors they did not lose 
their ideals. Largeness of scale may compel an 
altered technic, but should it justify a reactionary 
and materialistic philosophy? This book empha- 
sizes the changing trend, already observed in the 
programs of national and state conferences. 
“Social workers” are crowding out social case 
workers. It is only temporarily so, I am sure. 
Some day perhaps we shall see a symposium on 
relief published by the American Association of 
Social Case Workers. It will not, I think, even 
facetiously be called “This Business of Relief.” 

Fioyp VAN KEUREN 

Social Service Commission 


HE Boarp Memser: A Guide to the Discharg- 

ing of Administrative Responsibilities for 

Social Work. 46 pp., 1936. New Haven 
Council of Social Agencies or THe Famtty, 
$1.00. 


Newly constituted boards of welfare agencies 
or those getting under way for the new year’s 
work are apt to feel a desire for information as 
to their function and for an evaluation of their 
efforts. The Board Member is a simple and re- 
liable chart for such self-study. 

What one should know of the philosophy and his- 
torical development of an agency; setting up stand- 
ards for the personnel of board and staff; judging 
the quality of work done; determining the board’s 
financial responsibility, the place of volunteers in 
the work, the efficacy of inter-agency relations— 
all these are plotted as latitudes and longitudes and 
not as fixed destinations. If the questions in this 
little book are answered thoughtfully and the sug- 
gestions adapted to local conditions, an agency 
board should be able to chart its course to avoid 
many dangerous rocks and shoals. 

RutH O’DANIEL 
Board Member, Eastchester 
Neighborhood Association 


ANDBOOK on Soctat Case REcorDING: 
Margaret Cochran Bristol. 219 pp., 1936. 
University of Chicago Press or THE 

Famity, $1.50. 


The Handbook was written originally as a prac- 
tical guide to students from the University of 
Chicago who were doing their field work in a par- 
ticular district of the Cook County Bureau of Pub- 
lic Welfare. The manual was intended to save the 
time of the supervisor by setting forth necessary 
details of record writing and the case work pro- 
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cedure on which they were based as practiced in 
one public agency. Mrs. Bristol warns us that, 
even in its revised printed form, content will be 
most helpful to agencies where “ funds and person- 
nel are still limited . . . [and] recording must be 
confined to the relatively simple and direct form 
of the chronological case record.” Growing out of 
experience in one agency, the point of view ex- 
pressed even within the limitations mentioned be- 
comes at times dogmatic and rigid, which detracts 
from its value as a general text on recording. 

The first part of the monograph concerns itself 
with the content of case recording, as differentiated 
from form, under such headings as accuracy, ob- 
jectivity, brevity and conciseness, color. The chap- 
ter on Objectivity attempts to distinguish between 
objectivity in recording, an approach to the term 
scientifically speaking, and objectivity in case work, 
an attribute of the objective process. In the future 
Mrs. Bristol sees the development of a greater re- 
sponsibility in case workers for recording their 
own interpretation in records without having first 
to include all the minute objective details upon 
which their analyses are based. The case worker 
will be “better equipped with a knowledge of the 
factors which are likely to prove to be the essential 
determining elements in the situation.” 

Unfortunately the detailed discussion of record 





SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL FOR 
SOCIAL WORK 
Courses or INSTRUCTION 

Plan A The course leading to the Master’s degree 

consists of three summer sessions at Smith 

College and two winter sessions of supervised case 

work at selected social agencies in various cities. This 

course is designed for those who have little or no 
previous experience in social work. Limited to forty. 

Plan B Applicants who have at least one year’s ex- 

perience in an approved social agency, or the 
equivalent, may receive credit for the first summer 
session and the first winter session, and receive the 

Master’s degree upon the completion of the require- 

ments of two summer sessions and one winter 

of supervised case work. Limited to forty. 

Plan C A summer session of eight weeks is open to 

experienced social workers. A ial course 
in case work is offered by Miss Ruth Smalley. Limited 
to thirty-five. 

Plan D_ An advanced course of training in the super- 

vision and teaching of social case work, con- 

ducted by Miss Bertha Capen Reynolds, Associate Di- 

rector of the School, and staff. Graduates of schools of 

social work with two years’ case work experience are 
eligible for admission. The course consists of two sum- 
mer sessions at Smith College and a winter of supervision 
and teaching during which the student may a paid 
position in a social agency. Limited to twenty-five. 

Seminars of two weeks on the following topics are open 

to a limited number of quali persons: 

1. Application of Mental Hygiene to Present-day Prob- 
lems in Case Work with Families. Miss Grace 
Marcus and Dr. Evelyn Alpern. July 12-24. 

2. Application of Deed Psychology to Social Case 

ork. Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder and Miss Beatrice 
H. Wajdyk. July 26-August 7. 

3. The Supervisor in Public Welfare. Mr. Glenn 

Jackson and Miss Mary Whitehead. August 9-21. 


For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
NortTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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form in the second part assumes that workers in 
public agencies are far from such a stage of de- 
velopment. The record material gives illustrations 
of first interviews, narratives, letters, summaries, 
and case analyses. The examples selected have 
much to commend them to workers seeking prac- 
tical help in setting up more nearly adequate 
methods of recording in public agencies. The de- 
tailed discussion, however, emphasizes throughout 
the Handbook factual data and differences between 
evidence and inference rather than the value of 
recorded material as it indicates the interaction 
between client and case worker or other elements 
in his environment. While public agencies require 
routine in the establishment of eligibility and even 
to a limited extent in treatment, the case work 
values of other factors in recording would have 
been particularly helpful to those for whom the 
book is intended. 
Lean H. FEper 
Washington University, St. Louis 


EREDITY anp EnvironMENT—Studies in 

the Genesis of Psychological Characteristics : 

Gladys C. Schwesinger. Edited by Fred- 

erick Osborn. 484 pp., 1933. Macmillan, $4.00 
(out of print). 

A reference and guide book, especially one as 

inclusive as this, does not lend itself easily to a 





PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Affiliated with the University of 
Pennsylvania 


The Regular School offers two years of 
graduate professional training upon the com- 
pletion of which the degree, Master of Social 
Work, is conferred by the University of 
Pennsylvania. The curriculum includes 
courses in 

Social Case Work 

Social Research 

Social Work Administration 


The Advanced Curriculum offers training 
beyond the two-year course to graduates of 
accredited schools of social work who have 
had successful professional experience. This 
curriculum includes advanced _ technical 
courses in 

Supervision and Teaching of Social 

Case Work 
Psychological Treatment of Children 
Social Work Administration 


Applications for the 1937-1938 session should 
be filed by May 15. 


A bulletin will be sent upon request. 


311 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia 








critical review. It is by nature a summary of re- 
search, not a thesis for this or that concept or 
method. Miss Schwesinger succeeds admirably in 
covering her main subject, the influence of environ- 
ment on the development of intelligence. A similar 
discussion in respect to the development of per- 
sonality she finds impossible to supply; in its place 
is a review of the “theories held by different 
schools of thought on this subject.” Material is 
drawn chiefly from psychology, psychiatry, anthro- 
pology, and eugenics. The bibliographies at the 
close of each chapter are frequently adequate 
enough in themselves to permit the reader to em- 
bark on a small research project of his own. 

The author’s review and critical analysis of 
measurements of intelligence are of particular 
value. She presents both current controversies 
over theory and an all-too-often omitted discussion 
of the limitations of mental testing without deny- 
ing its value. For the social worker Miss 
Schwesinger’s emphasis on tangible factors in the 
variation and unreliability of test scores is par- 
ticularly pertinent. This chapter offers excellent 
source material for social workers who wish to 
increase their knowledge of a contributing field. 

In the chapter on measurement of personality 
Miss Schwesinger faces us at once with the para- 
dox that experimental psychologists have not 
formulated their concept of personality before 
attempting to measure it. Miss Schwesinger her- 
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self, while reporting duly on the current research 
in measurement by tests, scales, and questionnaires, 
holds the opinion that at the present stage of de- 
velopment no numerical values will hold water. 
(A rather striking omission in this chapter is of 
the Rorschach tests.) In addition to measurement 
Miss Schwesinger describes other methods of 
study—such as the clinical, observational, genetic, 
sociological, and psychiatric. It is perhaps curious 
to separate the clinical from the psychiatric in this 
way and equally curious to posit the observational 
method as generically different from either. 

These two chapters serve as introductions to the 
main theme: environmental differences as they 
affect the development of intelligence. Research 
in this area is divided into that involving social- 
cultural factors and that involving physical factors. 
The former include actual change of home (through 
foster home and institutional placements, and so 
on) the effects of which are studied by comparing 
groups of twins reared together and apart, other 
siblings reared together and apart, unrelated indi- 
viduals reared together, and so on; language handi- 
caps; variations in school attendance; rural vs. 
urban communities, and the like. The physical 
factors represent certain disease entities, patho- 
logical conditions of sense organs, pubertal de- 
velopment, and others. 
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It is unnecessary to point out the interest this 
chapter has for social workers. They will be par- 
ticularly impressed by the sense of balance in Miss 
Schwesinger’s caution against deducing “that 
merely because twins have been separated, their 
environments have been essentially ‘different’” 
and again by her observation that it is possible 
“for two different environments to obtain within 
the one physical home.” These are truths so 
obvious to the social worker and so often ignored 
by the research worker in his presentation of 
statistical results. 

JEANETTE REGENSBURG 
Institute of Family Service, 
New York C.O.S. 


UPPLEMENTARY Retter 1n New Jersey: 
State of New Jersey, Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration. May, 1936, Mimeographed pam- 

phlet, 51 pages. Dept. Institutions and Agencies, 
Trenton, N. J. : 


From September, 1933, to September, 1934, one 
out of every four families receiving relief from 
the New Jersey ERA was thus assisted in order 
to supplement an inadequate income from wages. 
This proportion, the report states, remained con- 
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stant for a considerable period thereafter, since the 
number of those finding employment at wages 
sufficient to remove them from relief was replaced 
by others who had exhausted resources. The 
term “supplementary relief” is applied to relief 
cases in which a member worked seasonally or 
part time, full time at insufficient wages, full time 
at standard wages but with a large number of de- 
pendents, and those who were self-employed. The 
relief given plus wage and all other income at no 
time met the full standard minimum budget needs 
of these families. 

Without going into detail as to findings, it may 
be said that the report is of interest as factual 
evidence of the extent to which relief rather than 
industry alone has borne the burden of maintaining 
a body of available workers. Since this report was 
written, relief in the State of New Jersey has 
become largely restricted to local and in many 
places inadequate sources. How are these workers 
and their families, for whom wages plus relief 
provided less than standard incomes, living now? 
Out of what resources of individual health, 
stamina, and living standards is this deficit in 
income now being met? This unwritten question 
stares one in the face on every page of the study. 


MARGARET WEAD 


To Read or to Use 


Human Relations and Family Social Work, by 
Harald H. Lund, describes in popular terms the 
newer purposes of family agencies. These agen- 
cies, which at one time served largely as a medium 
through which the more fortunate members of the 
community could show kindness and good-will to 
the economically dependent, are now concerned 
much more with efforts to understand the basic 
causes of the individual’s dependency. The work 
of the family agency is described as worth sustain- 
ing, “not for sentimental reasons, not because we 
wish to be known as generous or big-hearted, but 
because the approach of family social work to the 
basic problems of our society makes sense.” (10 
cents, from the F.W.A.A.) 


The Realities of Unemployment: Harry L. 
Hopkins. In this brief analysis, which originally 
was the text of a radio address, Mr. Hopkins holds 
a lens over the unemployment problem and brings 
large areas of it into sharp focus. He calls par- 
ticular attention to the responsibility of the federal 
government for maintenance of the “labor re- 
serve ”’"—the unemployed—this being presented as 
the function of W.P.A. Other recognized govern- 
ment tasks are the promotion of security measures, 
elimination of child labor, development of training 
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ing upon a program of professional study. 


For information, address 
Mrs. Mary C. BurNETT 
Head, Department of Social Work 
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PittsBuRGH, PENNSYLVANIA 














There is still time to send in 
your application for the 
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Walter West, Executive Secretary of the American 
Association of Social Workers, directs the 2nd An- 
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flelds of social welfare in Moscow, Ukraine and 
Crimea. Forty-seven day inclusive rate $189. 


For full information regarding this and 
other Edutravel tours, or individual travel 
service, phone, call or write—and mention 
“The Family”. 
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and placement services, erection of low-cost hous- 
ing, and promotion of public health. Old stuff? 
Perhaps; but the treatment is new and a convinc- 
ing case is made. The government printing office 
has done a good job in making this booklet attrac- 
tive to the eye. It is the sort of publication one is 


eager to pass on to lay friends to read. (Free, 
Works Progress Administration, Washington, 
D. C.) 


A Survey of the Current (February, 1937) 
Relief Situation in 28 Selected Areas was made by 
the A.A.S.W. as a follow-up to its 1936 study. Its 
findings are presented succinctly and its recom- 
mendations logical. Most useful for a country- 
wide perspective of relief. (Free, mimeo., Ameri- 
can Ass’n of Social Workers, 130 E. 22d St., New 
York, N. Y.) 


The Licensing of Boarding Homes, Maternity 
Homes, and Child Welfare Agencies, by Gladys G. 
Fraser, outlines the extent to which states have 
assumed responsibility in this field of child care, 
problems of enforcement of standards, interpreta- 
tion to the courts, and so on. (75¢, University of 
Chicago Press.) 


The Common Cold, Exercise and Health, How 
to Sleep and Rest Better, Taking Care of Your 
Heart, and Venereal Diseases are five of the latest 
little volumes in the National Health Council 
Series. Small enough to fit in any pocket, cheap 
enough to give away, they give authoritative, read- 
able information on ordinary health problems, with 
emphasis on prevention and hygiene. (Cloth 
bound, 35¢ each—plus 5¢ for postage—Funk and 
Wagnalls, 354 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y.) 


Landlord and Tenant on the Cotton Plantation 
includes social and economic data and landlord- 
tenant relationships in the seven southeastern cot- 
ton states. (Free, Division of Social Research, 
W.P.A., Washington, D. C.) 


Legislative Trends in Public Relief and Assist- 
ance, 1929 to 1936, traces developments in poor 
relief, unemployment relief, care of dependent chil- 
dren, aged, and blind, and veteran relief. (Free, 
Division of Social Research, W.P.A., Washington, 
D. C.) 


Survey of Cases Certified for W.P.A. Employ- 
ment in 13 Cities gives their relief status, size of 
household, and so on. (Free, Division of Social 
Research, W.P.A., Washington, D. C.) 


Urban Workers on Relief (Part I) summarizes 
the occupational characteristics of relief workers 
in 79 cities as of May, 1934. (Free, Division of 
Social Research, W.P.A., Washington, D. C.) 
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both as an administrative problem and in its effects 

a ® clients. Presents strong arguments in favor 
his form of relief. $1.50 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF IN 
PERIODS OF DEPRESSION 
By Lean H. Feper 
ence as to relief methods in past depressions 


Experie 
(1857-1922) offered in the hope of guiding present 
and future policies. $2:50 


Interpretation 
HOW TO INTERPRET SOCIAL 
WORK 


By Heren Copy BAKER AND MARY 
Swain RoutTzAHN 
A brand new study manual designed especially 


for group study. Reinforces principles with many 
examples photographically reproduced. $1.00 


cts Basic ” 
SOCIAL DIAGNOSIS 
By Mary E. Ricnmonp 
This ‘bible of social work,’ first published in 


1917, “a a fu in = 


case-work techniques. 


WHAT IS SOCIAL CASE WORK? 
By Mary E. Ricumonp 


Its simplicity and clarity have made this classic 
the favered introduction to the philosophy of social 
A work. 


On display at the National C 
ed ‘rn 


RUSSELL SAGE 
FOUNDATION 


130 East 22d St. New York 





























We Invite You. ...... 
To Visit Us ......... 


In Indianapolis ....... 














WE SPEND most of the year 
on Morningside Heights in New 
York, but from May 23 to 29 
we are going to be in Indian- 
apolis so that all who attend the 
National Conference of Social 
Work can conveniently examine at 
first hand the social work books 
published by Columbia University 
Press. These present notes are 
merely to invite you to look us up 
in Indianapolis, and to list a few 
of the books which we are taking 
with us. 


First of all, we expect to intro- 
duce Porter R. Lee’s “Social 
Work: Cause and Function and 
Other Papers.” This new book 
will be the ninth in the series pub- 
lished for the New York School 
of Social Work. There will also 
be on display the other New York 
School books, among which are 
Gordon Hamilton’s “Social Case 
Recording” ($2.50); Mary Antoi- 
nette Cannon and Philip Klein’s 
“Social Case Work” ($5.00); and 
Eleanor T. Glueck’s “ Evaluative 
Research in Social Work” ($0.25). 


The most recent study spon- 
sored by the Welfare Council of 
New York City, Sophia M. Robi- 
son’s “ Can Delinquency Be Meas- 
ured?” ($3.00), will, of course, be 


among those volumes present, 
along with the others in this series, 
such as Ruth Reed’s “The Ille- 
gitimate Family in New York 
City ” ($3.75), and Kate Huntley’s 
“Financial Trends in Organized 
Social Work in New York City” 
($3.75), to name only two. 


We shall also have on display 
two books published for the 
American Association of Social 
Workers: John A. Fitch’s “ Vo- 
cational Guidance in Action” 
($2.75), and Margaretta William- 
son’s “ The Social Worker in the 
Prevention and Treatment of 
Delinquency ” ($2.50). 


Finally, we shall offer for your 
inspection Janet Thornton’s “ The 
Social Component in Medical 
Care” ($3.00), which was pub- 
lished in February and which was 
the social work book-of-the-month 
for April. 


There will be many more, and 
we invite you to see for yourself 
just what they are by visiting our 
exhibit at the Conference. Or. if 
you don’t want to wait for the Con- 
ference, an order to the address 
below will receive our prompt 
attention, if we aren’t too busy 
getting ready for that trip to 
Indianapolis. 
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